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“D & O” and VANILLA ARE INSEPARABLE 


In Madagascar, Guadeloupe, Mexico, Tahiti, Java 
and wherever else Vanilla grows ‘‘D & O” is as 
well known and as respected as in the United States 
where hundreds of consumers of Vanilla have con- 
stantly covered their needs from our stocks year 
after year for nigh a century. It was over 60 years 
ago when ‘‘D & O”’ first offered this delicate flavoring 
material to the industry and today this house ranks 
amongst the few largest distributors of Vanilla 
in the world. 


We solicit your orders. 





DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches: CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES 


“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products” 
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THE “ROSE ALBION FLYER” 
Hie Cutting ano Cwist Wrapping = Machine 


A super speed machine approved by leading Toffee and Kiss Manufac 


turers throughout the world As illustrated, the machine can be equipped 
to produce any size or shape of toffee and kisses, fancy nougats, etc 
Capacity 450 to 750 pieces per minute wrapping perfectly formed 
units with precision and smartly shaped fantails 
The machine can be equipped for wrapping with either waxed paper 


wax-backed foil, or cellophane with or without foil understrip 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for Rose Bros. Gainsborough, Englan 





A Manufacturer’s Merit 


HE merit of a confectioner is reflected in 

the position he takes on the constructive 

measures adopted by his industry for the 
improvement of industry conditions. If he 
could but see that if he is on the right side of 
the fence he will share in the benefits. 

After all, the objectives of the Code may be 
summed up in these two admonitions: 

Stand together in constructive business re- 
lationships toward the elimination of the un- 
economic in confectionery production and dis- 
tribution. 

Stand by the constructive manufacturer, 
jobber, and retailer. 


Sweetest Day 


N recent weeks numerous distribution out- 
lets serving the industry have inquired of 
this publication as to what were the 

manufacturers’ plans for the observance of 
Sweetest Day and Candy Week this year. We 
were compelled to report that no plans were 
made by the industry for a nation-wide ob- 
servance of these special candy events this year. 
Has Sweetest Day in the candy industry had 
its day? Do the opportunities which Candy 
Week and Sweetest Day once offered no longer 
exist? The merchandising opportunities sug- 
gested by the manufacturers, through the 
N.C. A. in previous years were stated as fol- 
lows: 
g an opportunity to make an unusually 
effective drive for fall business, to introduce 
new lines and items, to clean up and arrange 
special window and counter displays in the 
dealers’ stores. Sweetest Day is the ideal time 
for sampling and advertising. In preparation 
for this event retailers will dress up their 
eandy departments, replenish their stocks and 
devote unusual effort to selling candy.”’ 
Curiously enough, many of the chain store 
organizations and department stores, equipped 
with merchandising men, still see these oppor- 
tunities in Sweetest Day and Candy Week. In 
fact, some of them are going ahead this year, 
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as usual, with Candy Week events of their own, 
despite lack of industry support. Unquestion- 
ably, their merchandising vision and organiza- 
tion ability are responsible for their continued 
enthusiasm for these events. 

Organized leadership and cooperative sup- 
port are essential in the sponsorship of any 
movement—national or local. These have been 
lacking in vicinities where the events have been 
unsuccessful in the past. But these efforts 
should be obtainable when the reward is busi- 
ness profit. In many instances too much has 
been expected of the events in point of volume 
of business, particularly in proportion to the 
amount of advance planning and promotional 
effort extended. 

Perhaps the industry is too deeply concerned 
with its.Code and other internal problems to 
see eye to eye with some of their largest mer- 
chandising outlets the possibilities of these 
special candy events. Or are there really no 
opportunities in Sweetest Day? 


The Human Element 
Key to Code Success 


NSTANCES of manufacturers who are 

knowingly committing practices in viola- 

tion of the Code are causing considerable 
comment among others who continue to main- 
tain that the Code will be a Code only so long 
as the manufacturers are willing to treat it and 
each other fairly. ‘‘Irrespective of the fear 
of prosecution and penalty, the human element 
is the key to Code success,’’ said a prominent 
manufacturer recently. The truth of this state- 
ment must be faced and ways and means de- 
vised to penetrate the resistance of the ‘‘ human 
element.”’ 

One manufacturer, of substantial reputation, 
maintains that much can be accomplished by 
groups of manufacturers getting together in a 
social way—not to regulate prices, but to un- 
derstand each other better. He is one of a 
small group of prominent confectioners who are 
enjoying this experience. He asserts that 
through this relationship they can discuss their 
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various problems in confidence, and that ‘‘each 
knows the other is saying what he is thinking.”’ 

‘*T would advocate that other members take 
up this idea,’’ he said. ‘‘Make up a foursome 
in a luncheon or for a golf game. It is decent 
and reflects itself in daily relationships. There 
is enough trouble in making goods and selling 
goods, without having the by-products of 
deceit and its accompaniments to add further 
trouble.’’ 

To be sure, the meeting of minds in common 
understanding promotes healthful business re- 
lationships. This is essential to the success of 
any industry’s progress. 

The bigger man must be willing to permit a 
differential for the little man. He has a lim- 
ited reputation and must sell on price to some 
extent. The larger manufacturers must get 
together in mind and cooperate toward what is 
fair and proper. But all manufacturers must 
see the national viewpoint and consider those 
factors which will work toward the ultimate 
good and gain of all. 

The Code will only be as good and effective 
as each manufacturer wants to make it. 


New Buyers’ Directory 
A Service to Industry 


HE third annual edition of the Candy 

Buyers’ Directory, which serves the in- 

dustry as a classified directory of candy 
manufacturers, was published the first of this 
month by The Conrectionery Buyer division 
of The Manuracturtnc ConrecTIONER publica- 
tions. 

It places in the hands of the candy buyers 
of Wholesale, Chain Store, and Large Retail 
outlets an up-to-date copy of the trade’s only 
authentic reference book of manufacturers and 
their products. Over 300 changes are contained 
in the new Directory which includes 100 pages 
of authentic information obtained by question- 
naires from the manufacturers. 

The Directory lists commercial manufac- 
turers who sell nationally or sectionally at 
wholesale, classified by types of candies which 
they manufacture. Each firm’s.name, address, 
distributing points, and territories served ap- 
pear under the various merchandise headings. 
Listings were made without cost to manufac- 
turers, so that this reference guide might be 
an all-inclusive service to both the manufactur- 
ing and distribution branches of the industry. 

Evidence of the value placed upon the new 
Directory by the nation’s candy buyers is evi- 
denced by the hundreds of commendatory notes 
which they mailed to the Directory offices fol- 
lowing its arrival at their desks. 
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The Directory has also proven itself invalu- 
able to manufacturers by virtue of its serving 
as a consolidated catalog for their customers, 
and as a ready reference of their contemporary 
manufacturers in the industry. It has had a 
prominent place in numerous code and group 
meetings throughout the land. 

The latest edition of the Candy Buyers’ 
Directory, which has been acclaimed an even 
greater success than its predecessors, compiled 
at great cost, represents another stride in the 
progress of The ManuractuRING CONFECTIONER 
publications in service to this industry. 


A Business Survey 


HE possibilities of inflation are growing. 
That is the belief of 90 per cent of the 


membership of the National Association 
of credit Men which comprises 20,000 industrial, 
wholesaling, and banking concerns throughout 
the country. This expression of opinion is part 
of a survey just completed and released October 
6 by Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

Replying to the question as to what the vari- 
ous business enterprises were doing to ‘‘hedge’’ 
against possible inflation, 60 per cent indicated 
that they were making no move whatsoever to 
‘*hedge’’ against inflation. Approximately 30 
per cent admitted that they were building up 
larger inventories. 

The replies to the third question, namely, 
‘*‘What is the reaction to NRA in your terri- 
tory?’’ were about evenly divided; 52 per cent 
were unfavorable and 48 per cent were favor- 
able. The replies were exactly equally divided 
in the East, more favorable than unfavorable 
in the Central states, evenly divided in the 
South, and two to one unfavorable in the West- 
ern states. 

A reply to the question as to whether or not 
their firm was ‘‘code happy”’ brought a 55 per 
cent negative reply, and a 45 per cent reply 
indicating general happiness in the codes. The 
Eastern members voted negatively, indicating 
they were unhappy in their codes relationship ; 
the Central states voted favorably; the South 
was divided equally, the West was slightly un- 
favorable. 

As to the question whether the fall elections 
would influence business to any great extent, 
and what that influence might be, little over a 
bare majority believed that the elections would 
influence business to a marked degree and that 
the influence would be very unfavorable. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent felt that it would have 
no bearing either way. Ten per cent felt that 
the fall elections would have a favorable in- 
fluence. 
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PLAIN and FANCY 
LICORICE CANDIES 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON .. . 


Factory Manager, Archibald Candy Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


N previous articles we have discussed 
flavors and colors, as well as summer 
candies, and coconut goods, in the art 
of candy making. Licorice candies, 

like coconut pieces, may be considered in a dis- 
tinctive class of their ow n—which merits sepa- 
rate discussion. 

As a favorite sweet among the ancients, lico- 
rice got its start as a confeetion back in the 
Bible times. Both for its pleasing taste and 
medicinal value, the licorice root was widely 
used. Supplies of licorice have even been found 
in the tombs of Egyptian kings—including fa- 
mous King Tut—which are said to have been 
placed there to enable them to prepare the pop- 
ular licorice soft drink called MaiSus, still en- 
joyed by the Egyptians. 

The manufacture of licorice confections to- 
day—ineluding the well-known stick licorice, 
penny plugs, and so forth—is a very highly 
specialized field concentrated upon by but a few 
manufacturers who supply the trade with these 
products. Such firms are especially equipped 
to manufacture licorice goods in its various 
forms, while the average candy manufacturer 
is not. 

Licorice in ‘‘general line’’ candy, however, is 
a different proposition altogether. It has wide 
possibilities for the modern candy manufac- 
turer if made right, notably so, because of its 
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© LICORICE in “general line” candy has 


wide possibilities for the modern manu- 
facturer, says Mr. Eddington in his fifth 
article of this series on the practical art 
of candy making. It is a flavor in a class 
by itself, adaptable to different types of 
goods for practically all seasons of the 
SS pene ge ee: he” cab 


adaptability to different candies for practically 


all seasons throughout the year. We shall dis- 
cuss in this article some of these possibilities 
offered by this old-time flavor. 


All Black Candy Is Not Licorice 


At the outset, we must point to the open 
secret that all black candy is not licorice flav- 
ored. Frequently it does not contain any lico- 
rice at all. Unfortunately, the public is often 
misled by the various black candies on the 
market, because licorice has always been col- 
ored black—distinetly identifying that flavor. 
Anise has come into this picture through the 
years, and is commonly used to fortify the lico- 
rice flavor or take its place entirely. Black can- 
dies, therefore, may be any one of three flavors: 
plain licorice, licorice fortified with anise, or 
flavored with anise alone—without licorice. 

Licorice in itself is not black, as many people 
suppose. Licorice when melted is a seal brown 
color, consequently enough of the product can- 
not be added to any batch to flavor and color it 
as black as the consumer expects it to be. An 
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GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Mr. Eddington, who is highly respected as an authority on 
practical candy production, is a staunch exponent of quality 
in all types of confections. In the accompanying article 
he discusses some of the many possibilities in a line of 
Licorice candies, using the true licorice flavor. 


excessive amount also would cause the batch to 
lose its character. Thus it becomes necessary to 
add color to obtain the desired shade. 

Licorice for flavoring purposes is available 
in a paste or syrup, and in the old-time solid 
form, known as licorice in the mass. The paste 
comes ready to use, while the mass must be 
melted to liquefy it before adding to the batch. 


Its Rise in Candy Industry 

Licorice has come into prominence in candy 
manufacturing in late years because the man- 
ufacturer specializing in licorice confections has 
expanded his line and led the way in creating 
a public acceptance which has approved of this 
flavor in a variety of candies. The candy man- 
ufacturer has taken up the cudgel from there 
and elaborated his line by making more licorice 
pieces. 

We find licorice now in such types of goods 
as gums and jellies, caramels, toffees, lozenges, 
hard candies, hard candy fillings, pan work, 
and we have even gone so far as to use licorice 
in cream wafers. Not to forget the use of 
licorice in cough drops which have long been 
made. 

Gums and Jellies 


Licorice pastilles, made from gum arabie, lic- 
orice, and sugar, have been on the market for 
many years. In the earlier days they were im- 
ported to this country and sold mostly to the 
drug trade. They were looked upon with great 
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favor to relieve colds; in fact they were really 
a medicated confection. These are cast in 
starch, then glazed to a very high black finish, 
and allowed to dry before packing. 

One of the first licorice pieces made by the 
candy maker in this country was the licorice 
gum drop. The gum drop was made ‘in the 
usual way, containing the usual ingredients 
found in a starch gum drop. To this was added 
a liberal percentage of licorice powder and 
black color, strengthened with anise, cast in 
starch in the usual manner, and put through 
the drying room. When it was sieved out of 
the starch it was washed until it became a good 
clear black color, which we then sanded in 
coarse granulated sugar. This was a pail piece 
and was sold in great volume throughout the 
country. 

Sometimes we sanded the same gum drop 
with varicolored nonpareils, making a_ piece 
that was considered quite a confection. 

Along with the licorice gum drop we ran 
strings in starch, and did make some attempt 
at making other types of penny licorice pieces, 
but we were not very successful with the latter. 
In later years, with the advent of thin boiling 
starch we have been able to make some very fine 
tender licorice jellies—in many cases sanding 
with sugar that has been colored black. 

In making licorice jellies with peetin—which 
are excellent when properly made—the candy 
maker must vary his formula somewhat in or- 
der to meet with success. Commercial pectin 
products frequently contain a certain amount 
of buffer salt—if not, this is added to the batch 
in such form as acetate of soda—intended to 
have a delaying effect upon the jellying of the 
batch. Obviously, a proper balance of sugar, 
water, pectin, and acid must be maintained to 
make a successful jelly piece. If too much 
buffer salt is present, the balance is destroyed 
and its retarding effect prevents the desired 
jell. 

It happens that licorice syrup usually con- 
tains buffer salts. Therefore the amount of 
buffer salts in the batch must be reduced be- 
cause of the quantity carried in the licorice 
syrup. The excess buffer salts may be offset 
by an increase of acid—about 20 per cent. The 
exact amount may be arrived at by experi- 
mentation. 

Cooking batch to a little higher temperature 
than the usual run of pectin jellies will also 
help to decrease the effect of the buffer salts. 
This reduces the residual moisture and cuts 
down the yield by about 6 per cent but accom- 
plishes the desired reaction. Some pectin lico- 
rice jelly formulas call for a cook of 226° to 
(Turn to page 54) 
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A TRADE MARK RPimer 
For Candy Manufacturers 


* PROMPTED by the growing 
need apparent for a clearer under- 
standing of the laws on Trade 
Marks, Registrations, Copyrights, 
and their many complexities con- 
fronting the candy producer of to- 
day, The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER invited Walter C. Hugshes— 
the outstanding Trade Mark 
authority connected with the candy 
industry—to prepare this very illu- 
minating article. Mr. Hughes is 
eminently qualified to explain the 
principles of these laws in terms 
familiar to the candy manufacturer. 
His thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject has been acquired through his 
training as a member of the bar and 
as Secretary of the N.C. A. for 23 
years ago, retain in his activities 
years ago to devote his entire time 
as Trade Mark Counsél of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Hughes originated 
the Trade Mark Service of the As- 


sociation, which he still continues. 


What Is a Trade Mark? 


HE sole function of a trade-mark is to 
show origin or ownership of the goods 
to which it is attached. If it does not 
do this it is not a valid trade-mark and 

is not subject to trade-mark protection. A 
trade-mark is a manufacturer’s trade signature 
which he uses to designate all the products 
which he manufactures and which enables his 
customers to distinguish his products from 
those of other manufacturers. If a trade-mark, 
therefore, does not clearly indicate to the trade 
and consumers the source from which the goods 
emanated on which it is used, that is the name 
of the manufacturer, it is not a valid trade- 
mark. 

The use of more than one trade-mark or trade 
signature would be very much the same as if a 
manufacturer had money on deposit in several 
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By WALTER C. HUGHES 
Trade Mark Counsel, 
National Confectioners’ Association 


(Written Expressly for the Manufacturing Confectioner) 


different banks and used a different signature 
when signing checks drawn on each bank. 

In the candy industry and in many other in- 
dustries, manufacturers have adopted names 
which are sometimes designated as trade-marks 
which are applied to certain types or kinds of 
goods which they manufacture. Such names, 
as a matter of fact, are not technical trade- 
marks, they are trade names, but nevertheless 
they are subject to trade-mark protection and 
they can be registered in the Patent Office under 
certain conditions. 

The enormous number of kinds and style of 
candy which is ever increasing, and which the 
manufacturers desire to designate by individual 
names, is making it an inereasingly difficult 
problem to find a name which is satisfactory 
and which has not been used by some other 
manufacturer. It is no small undertaking to 
attempt to find a satisfactory name for a new 
piece or kind of candy. It is not by any man- 
ner of means impossible, but nevertheless it is 
extremely difficult to select a name which meets 
requirements necessary to a valid trademark. 

The legal right to the exclusive use of a 
trade-mark is a common law and not a statu- 
tory right. The one who first begins using a 
trade-mark on any type or kind of merchandise 
has the exclusive right to its use on that par- 
ticular type or kind. The Trade Mark Statutes, 
Federal and State, provide certain require- 
ments relative to the registration of trade- 
marks, but they have nothing whatever to do 
with the common law rights of the trade-mark 
user. They do not increase his rights; they 
merely increase his remedies. Even if the 
trade-mark is not registered, if it is infringed, 
the user can, under ordinary conditions, find a 
remedy under the law of unfair competition 
either in the Federal or State Courts. 

Unless the registrant was the first to begin 
using the trade-mark, registration in the Patent 
Office would not give any protection against a 
cancellation proceeding which might be started 
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by another user whose first use of the mark 
antedated that of the registrant. 

The deciding factor in every case is first 
usage. Who first began using the trade-mark? 
The answer to this question determines who has 
the exclusive right to the use of the trade-mark, 
whether registered or unregistered. A trade- 
mark may be a name, a design, a combination 
of figures and letters—practically anything 
that will designate and point out the merchan- 
dise on which it is used as being the goods of a 
certain manufacturer. Even color under some 
conditions may be a valid trade-mark if used in 
a special manner, but generally speaking, color 
alone is not a valid trade-mark and cannot be 
exclusively appropriated for trade-mark pur- 
poses. 


Geographical Names 
The Federal Trade Mark Act of 1905 con- 
tains the following provision: 
‘‘That no mark which consists merely in 


* * * a geographical name or term, shall be 


registered under the terms of this sub-division 
of this chapter.’’ 

This provision of the law prohibits the regis- 
tration of a ‘‘merely’’ geographical name. 
Such names, however, can be used as unregis- 
tered or common law trade-marks and the 
rights to their use can be fully protected under 
certain conditions. If a geographical name has 
been used for a sufficient length of time to have 
acquired a secondary meaning, the rights to the 
use of such a trade-mark can be fully protected 
by Court action. 

The Elgin National Watch Company does not 
have the exclusive right to use the word 
‘*Elgin’’ to the exclusion of all manufacturers, 
but Elgin has acquired a secondary meaning 
when used in connection with watches and that 
company can prohibit any other manufacturer 
from designating his watches as Elgin watches. 
There are numerous instances of the same gen- 
eral character. 
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In a leading case the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals stated that: 

‘‘It seems to us that the use of the word 
‘merely’ in the Statute is quite significant and 
must necessarily be given its proper meaning 
and weight. 

‘*It is of course fundamental in Trade Mark 
Law that a ‘geographical name or term’ by 
which is meant a term denoting locality, cannot 
be exclusively appropriated as a trade-mark 
because such a term is generic or descriptive, 
and anyone who can do so truthfully is entitled 
to use it. 

‘*But it is well settled, we think, that a geo- 
graphical name or term may acquire such a 
secondary meaning as to remove it from the 
‘generic or descriptive’ designation which ren- 
ders it incapable of individual appropriation, 
and makes it subject to rights which equity 
will, within proper limits, protect. In other 
words, a geographical name can, and frequently 
does, acquire a meaning which causes it to be- 
come something other than merely geographic, 
or solely geographic, or only geographic.”’ 

The meaning of all this is that a name which 
is geographical cannot be registered in the Pat- 
ent Office unless it has acquired a secondary 
meaning, or is not ‘‘merely geographical.’’ 

Descriptive Names 

Many names which are selected by candy 
manufacturers to designate various types or 
kinds of candy are merely descriptive names 
and are not therefore technical trade-marks. 
Such names cannot be registered in the Patent 
Office, they can be used only as unregistered or 
common law trade-marks. 

It is obvious that it would be unfair to other 
manufacturers to permit any manufacturer to 
have the exclusive right to a descriptive term 
which merely describes or designates the kind 
of goods on which it is used. 


Personal Names 


Personal names under certain conditions may 
become valid trade-marks and subject to the 
protection customarily accorded _ technical 
trade-marks. 

John Jones cannot register his name in the 
Patent Office for the reason that there are any 
number of other fellows known by that name 
who have the right to use it in connection with 
whatever business they may be engaged. 

John Jones can register his signature, but 
it is the signature and not the name which is 
admitted to registration and becomes a valid 
trade-mark. 

Any other John Jones can do the same thing. 

John Jones can also register his name in any 
manner that he might see fit to write it, even 
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though it is not what might be called his official 
signature, but in this case as in the other, it 
is the manner in which the name is written and 
not the name itself which admits it to registra- 
tion. 

A manufacturer’s name may acquire what is 
known as a secondary meaning. There are a 
large number of such names which will occur 
to most anyone, especially in the automobile 
industry. 

While a man cannot be prevented from using 
his name in connection with any business that 
he desires to engage, he nevertheless cannot 
use it in a way which will damage the other 
fellow who has the same name. 

Obviously, some fellow by the name of 
‘*Packard’’ could not begin making automobiles 
and manufacture them as ‘‘Packards’’ even 
though his name is ‘‘Packard,’’ such usage 
would be prevented under the law of unfair 
competition. 

The Federal Trade Mark Act contains a pro- 
vision that a mark cannot be registered, 
‘‘which consists merely of the name of an in- 
dividual, firm, corporation, or association, not 
written, printed, impressed, or woven in some 
particular or distinctive manner, unless such 
name has been in actual and exclusive use as a 
trade-mark for 10 years preceding February 
20, 1905, the date the Act was passed.’’ 

The question as to what is, and what is not 
‘‘written, printed, impressed or woven in some 
particular or distinctive manner’’ has caused a 
lot of trouble in the Patent Office, but it follows 
that beyond the conditions that I* have referred 
to, a personal name cannot be registered unless 
it is in some unusual or distinctive form of 
type or arrangement of letters or something 
of that kind, which gives it an altogether dif- 
ferent appearance from what it would have 
when used in the ordinary manner. 


Corporate Names 

With few exceptions, corporate names are 
not technical trade-marks and not subject to 
registration in the Patent Office as such. 

A corporation can record its corporate cer- 
tificate in the Patent Office and the Patent Office 
will refuse to register any trade-mark which 
may be a part or all of that corporate name. 
This is a precaution which it is well worthwhile 
for any corporation to take. 

Under the Commissioner’s order, as now in- 
terpreted, the recording of a corporation’s 
charter or articles of incorporation provides a 
reference in the entire 50 Classes of merchan- 
dise provided for in the Trade Mark Law and 
is not limited to the Class or Classes in which 
the goods made by the corporation are listed. 

If the ‘Miracle Candy Corporation”’’ records 
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its corporate charter in the Patent Office it 
would not only prevent any other manufacturer 
from using the word ‘‘Miracle’’ as a trade- 
mark, but it would also prevent the usage of 
the word ‘‘Miracle’’ as a trade-mark on any 
other kind of merchandise. 

The charges for recording of a corporation’s 
charter or articles of incorporation are based 
on the length of the articles to be recorded. 


Movie and Cartoon Character Names 

On account of the great popularity of certain 
movie artists, the question frequently arises as 
to whether their names may be used as trade- 
marks for various types of merchandise with- 
out their consent, even though such names may 
not be their real names. 

The name by which a movie actress or actor 
is known to the public is that person’s business 
name and he or she alone has the exclusive 
right to its use and can prevent its use as a 
trade-mark on merchandise. Therefore, it is 
always necessary to obtain consent in order to 
give anyone other than the person by that name 
the legal right to use it as a trade-mark on 
merchandise. 

A somewhat different situation is presented 
in connection with the use of names of well 
known cartoon characters. The artists who 
have created such characters and popularized 
them in what is commonly called the comic 
strips, have the exclusive right to their use in 
that connection, but generally speaking they do 
not have the right to prevent the use of such 
names as trade-marks on merchandise. 

In recent years a number of artists who have 
created famous cartoon characters have organ- 
ized companies for the purpose of exploiting 
the use of such names in connection with the 
sale of various types of merchandise. Such 
usage may be by the company itself or through 
a licensing agreement with manufacturers who 
desire to use the name. 

If the company organized for that specific 
purpose desires to use the name as a trade- 
mark, it must actually use it on merchandise 
sold in the customary manner and shipped in 
interstate commerce in order to give the com- 
pany the right to register the name in the U. S. 
Patent Office. In this case, as in all others, 
first date of usage is the controlling factor 
with reference to the right to use the name as 
a trade-mark. Trade-mark rights attach only 
to the particular thing to which the trade-mark 
is applied. 


Unregistered Trade Marks 


Even though a trade-mark is not registered 
in the Patent Office it can be protected under 
the common law rights of the user. 
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Manufacturers Petition NRA to Establish 


“Lowest Reasonable Cost” on 
Certain Goods 


TO stop the destructive price cutting by man- 
ufacturers of Chocolate Coated Cherries, Choe- 
olate Drops, and Butter Creams and Corns, the 
Code Authority has petitioned NRA to declare 
that, ‘‘for an emergency period of 90 days none 
of the candy products involved shall be sold by 
a member of the industry at a price lower than 
the lowest reasonable cost recommended by the 
Code Authority.’’ 

The lowest reasonable cost will also be recom- 
mended to the Administrator for Orange Slices, 
Jelly Beans and Jelly Eggs, and Hard Candies. 


In the event of infringement the user has 
only his common law remedies which are not in 
any manner supplemented by Statute Law. I 
mean by this that he can, under certain condi- 
tions, obtain an injunction preventing a con- 
tinuance of the use of the mark and if the case 
is an especially aggravating one he may be able 
to obtain a judgment for damages on account 
of the infringement. 

If the mark is registered in the Patent Office 
his remedies are increased and he may obtain 
under certain conditions triple damages for the 
injury which he has sustained. 


Federal Registration 


As stated in a leading case by the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals: 

‘*‘The Trade Mark Registration Act subtracts 
nothing from, and makes no addition to, the 
common law rights relating to trade-mark own- 
ership and use except as it furnishes an official 
forum where owners of marks may have them 
registered and made public, and provides ma- 
chinery for such registration and remedies for 
owner in enforcing his rights.’’ 

Trade-mark owners frequently assume that 
if they register their trade-marks in the U. S. 
Patent Office that such registration will give 
them the exclusive right to use the mark and 
prevent others from using it. 

If they have a valid title to the mark, such 
will be the result of their registration, but 
unless they have a valid title, they cannot en- 
force their rights to the use of the mark even 
though it is registered in the Patent Office. 

The advantages of registration in the Patent 
Office may be briefly stated as follows: 

(a) Registration is prima facie evidence of 
adoption and continued use and it is not neces- 
sary to prove adoption and continued use in the 
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event of legal action on account of the infringe- 
ment of the trade-mark. 

(b) Registration is notice to the world, so to 
speak, that the user has adopted the trade-mark 
and claims exclusive right to its use. 

(c) Registration gives the Registrant the 
benefit of having his mark examined by the 
Patent Office and published in the Official 
Gazette, and thereby determine whether others 
may have adopted the same or a confusingly 
similar mark and also decides doubtful ques- 
tions of validity. 

(d) Registration is prima facie evidence of 
the validity of the trade-mark. 

(e) Under certain conditions the Registrant, 
in the event of infringement, may recover triple 
damages. 

(f) Legal action on account of infringement 
may be brought in the Federal Courts without 
the necessity of proving diversity of citizenship 
or the question of the amount involved and 
makes possible the service of an injunction on 
the offender anywhere in the United States. 

(g) Registration permits the Registrant to 
record the certificate with the Treasury De- 
partment and thereby prohibit the importation 
of candies bearing the same trade-mark, i.e., 
infringement of the mark by foreign manufac- 
turers. 

(h) Registration under certain conditions 
permits the registration of the mark in certain 
foreign countries. 

As has been previously stated, registration 
does not increase the users rights which are 
acquired under the common law, but merely 
increases .his remedies under the Statutory 
Law. 

An important requirement of the Federal 
Trade Mark Act, which registrants of trade- 
marks sometimes overlook, is to show in close 
proximity to the mark as used, the words 
‘*Registered in United States Patent Office’’ 
or abbreviated thus, ‘‘Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.’’ 

The law further states that: 

‘‘in any suit for infringement by a party fail- 
ing so to give notice of registration no damages 
shall be recovered except on proof that the 
defendant was duly notified of infringement 
and continued the same after such notice.’’ 

If the registration slogan is not used either 
in full or in an abbreviated form, it is neces- 
sary for the registrant in the event of an in- 
fringement suit to prove that he notified the 
infringer and that the infringer continued to 
use the mark after he was so notified. The use 
of the slogan in the manner indicated obviates 
the necessity of doing this as it is constructive 
notice to the world so to speak that the mark 
has been registered in the Patent Office and that 
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any other individual or firm uses the mark at 
his peril, provided, the registrant has a valid 
title to the mark. 


State Registration 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding in 
reference to the value of State registration of 
trade-marks. 

Registration of a trade-mark under a State 
law will not confer any greater right on the 
registrant than he had under the common law 
before such registration. 

On the other hand, a trade-mark pirate can- 
not secure any advantage by State registration 
of a trade-mark to which he has no valid title. 

As to whether it is advisable to secure State 
registration, no general rule applicable to all 
cases can be stated. 

The State Courts are always open to owners 
of trade-marks whose rights have been invaded 
by trade-mark pirates. 

It is not necessary to have State registration 
in order to take legal action in a State Court 
against an infringer whose sales are confined 
to any one State. Such action can be taken 
under the trade-mark owners common law 
rights. In a leading case involving registration 
in Illinois, the Court said: 

‘There is nothing in the Illinois Statute 
requiring registration preliminary to a suit, or 
the making of the certificate anything more 
than evidence of adoption, nor does it provide 
that registration shall confer any exclusive 
right, nor is any means provided for the set- 
tling of contested priority claims in the office 
of the Secretary of State between two appli- 
cants.”’ , 

In another leading case involving registra- 
tion in New York the Court said: 

‘*It may be observed, however, that the legis- 
lature by this Statute has not attempted to 
confer trade-mark rights, but merely to more 
effectively regulate existing common law trade- 
marks and to afford an additional speedy rem- 
edy for the violation thereof and to prevent 
fraud and imposition on the public, which are 
matters within the police power of the State.’’ 

The State Laws usually impose fines and in 
certain cases imprisonment for trade-mark in- 
fringement which is just another form of steal- 
ing. The State Courts are quick to grant 
injunctions in such cases where the facts 
justify, but as stated, it is not necessary that 
the trade-mark be registered in the State in 
which such action is taken. 

Where a trade-mark owner does business in 
only a few States, it is always a wise precaution 
to register his mark in the States in which ie 
is doing business. 
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Where the mark is used in a majority or all 
of the States, the expense of registering in all 
would be very large and the advantages gained 
in view of the expense involved would be very 
questionable. 


Trade Marks Should Be Distinctively 
Displayed 

It is always advisable to distinctively and 
attractively display a trade-mark. If it con- 
sists of only one or more names, thie letters of 
which the name or names are composed as a 
general rule should be arranged in a distinctive 
manner and be of a distinctive style and shape. 
This makes the trade-mark more attractive and 
distinctive in general appearanee. 

It is frequently possible to register a name 
as a trade-mark when it is distinctively and 
artistically displayed as to lettering and ar- 
rangement, whereas it would not be possible 
to do so if the letters used were straight faced 
type and arranged in a plain and ordinary 
manner. 

In other words, make your trade-marks as 
distinctive and as attractive as possible, which 
will add much to their value as trade-marks 
and make it easier to register them in the 
Patent Office. 


Permanent Records of Trade Mark Usage 


Trade-mark users should be very careful to 
keep permanent records of the dates of first 
adoption and usage of their trade-marks and 
samples of the labels, wrappers, cartons, pack- 
ages, etc., on which they are used. 

Trade-mark rights are frequently lost in 
Court proceedings through the inability of the 
user to prove his first date of usage. 

The trade-mark records relative to its adop- 
tion should include the invoice of the first pur- 
chase of the labels, wrappers, cartons, ete., on 
which it was used and also a copy of the in- 
voice of the first shipment in interstate com- 
merce of the goods on which it is used, shipping 
receipt and other records of that character. 

In the event of a trade-mark controversy, 
such records will be invaluable, otherwise it 
would be necessary to depend upon the testi- 
mony of witnesses whose memories cannot 
always be relied upon. The only sure method 
is indisputable evidence carefully preserved 
and always accessible. 

Assignment of Trade Marks 

The invariable rule supported by numerous 
Court decisions is that the exclusive right to 
the use of a trade-mark cannot be assigned by 
the user unless the business and good-will in 
connection with which it is used is also trans- 

(Turn to page 61) 
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BULK GOODS Manufacturers 
urn to BAG PACKAGING 


By GALE CAMERON 


Photo Courtesy The Dobeckmun Co 


Second Article in Discussion on Cellulose Bags 


UCH has been written in these pages 
previously on the correct ways and 
means to get maximum _bene- 
fits from cellulose bag or wrapper 

packaging, and it is encouraging to note the 
new and recent arrivals of candy items on re- 
tail counters which show evidence that manu- 
facturers have begun to give serious thought 
‘to the importance of ‘‘correct styling’’ of their 
packages. Perhaps competition has forced 
much of this activity to ‘‘dress up’’ otherwise 
staple candy packages. Perhaps it has been 
the publie’s quick acceptance of an attractive 
package that has spurred them on to present 
more and more new items in new dresses. Nev- 
ertheless, we are sure that the powerful media 
of visibility — complete visibility — gained in 
using cellulose has contributed more than a 
little to the successful sales story of many 
candy packages. 
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Previous discussions have pointed out the 
importance of good quality freshness, and clean 
sparkling packaging as the foundation prinei- 
ples of successful package candy merchandis- 
ing. These three factors must be present to 
compete in today’s keen race for sales. The 
units offered must also be of convenient size 
and of popular price. With the contents en- 
tirely visible from any angle the package is dis- 
played, the candies have a full opportunity to 
create the maximum appetite appeal. The mer- 
chandising success of cellulose in this and other 
industries has proven the merits of complete 
visibility. 

The consumer has long since become wary 
and skeptical of false or trick packages. In the 
light of this, exponents of visible packages 
maintain that the buyer has shown a decided 
preference for a package making the entire con- 
tents honestly visible. 





Advantages of Flexible Package 


Flexibility is an outstanding characteristic of 
cellulose packages—cellulose bags, for example 
—the advantages of which have not previously 
heen enumerated. Many manufacturers have 
found that a completely flexible all cellulose 
package has such advantages as the following: 

1. Complete flexibility, they say, does much 
to promote package strength during the filling, 
handling and shipping operations. 

2. Because of the natural characteristic of 
cellulose to contract and expand with climatic 
changes, it is important that such physical 
changes occur equally throughout the entire 
package to avoid unnecessary breakage. An all 
cellulose package will avoid this condition ma- 
terially. 

3. An all cellulose package permits a printed 
identity equally visible on both sides—offering 
a two-sided display advantage of both visabil- 
ity and identity. 

With the art of fine printing of cellulose—in 
either bag, wrapper or continuous roll form— 
showing a steady and rapid advance over the 
efforts of a few years ago, the candy manufac- 
turer has within his easy reach the facilities of 
organizations whose sole business is the ex- 
perienced creation of smart attractive cellulose 
packages in any style or shape, properly de- 
signed and printed. 

That the small, convenient sized transparent 
packaged candy, particularly the 5 cent unit, 
is growing in popularity is evidenced by the 
preponderance of this sized package on every 
counter. The tonnage of the-industry in these 
items is further commanding. No candy man- 
ufacturer who makes confections suitable for 
this handy pocket size can afford to disregard 
these signals of public favor. Rather, it be- 
hooves him to present a package to the con- 
sumer that has the appealing requirements— 
small size, attractiveness, and good quality mer- 
chandise well displayed. 


Bulk Goods Manufacturers Turn to 
Packaging 


Many bulk goods manufacturers who a few 
years ago would not consider small unit pack- 
aging are today proudly boasting that their 
cellulose package business now represents a 
really important percentage of their yearly 
sales. 

A fact overlooked by many confectionery 
manufacturers who sell in bulk is that thou- 
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sands of small local distributors of package 
goods are packaging them themselves in attrac- 
tive cellulose bags under their own labels and 
are making money. These distributors know 
what will sell and are taking it upon themselves 
to create the package they know the public 
wants. 

An impressive example is that of a distrib- 
utor in a certain city who about a year ago had 
nothing to do with candy. But he saw the pos- 
sibilities of merchandising carefully selected 
confections in transparent bags mounted on at- 
tractively decorated cardboards. Today he has 
built up a sizable business in this line and pur- 
chases cellulose bags in 250,000 lots. 

A manufacturer is in far better position to 
produce a cellulose package line of his own can- 
dies, more elaborately designed and at less 
packaging cost, than the distributor to whom 
he sells in bulk. 

One well-known bulk specialty manufacturer, 
who for some time declared that his business 
was a bulk goods business and that 5 cent pack- 
ages were not worth their trouble, suddenly 
realized that he had a large number of accounts 
on his books who were buying his candies and 
doing their own packaging, like the distributor 
mentioned above. This manufacturer then be- 
gan to experiment with a 5 cent package line 
in a limited way to determine its possibilities. 
Today this firm has built such a tremendous 
tonnage on transparent bag merchandise—all in 
5 cent units—that the executive would not think 
of discontinuing it. 


Many Items Remain Unexploited 


To our knowledge, there are many firms that 
are packing only an item or two in the popular 
transparent packages, allowing the remainder 
of their line to go unexploited in this manner. 
Oftentimes they have a number of pieces that 
would do well in small packages if given the 
chance, in fact, perhaps better than the few 
which the firm is now featuring. Experimenta- 
tion and aggressive merchandising would un- 
doubtedly open up new sales outlets and estab- 
lish new sales records for many of such con- 
cerns. 

Referring to the manufacturer who has never 
used cellulose packages or bags, it would be the 
part of wisdom for him to consider the possi- 
bilities seriously. While small unit packaging 
might be out of his usual merchandising plans, 
an opportunity for additional profit cannot be 
wisely overlooked or disregarded. 
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Manufacturers’ Code Authority 
Names Important Committees 


* 

INTER-TRADE Relations Committee is 
headed by Walter Reid, Jr. . . . Sub-Com- 
mittee to confer with wholesalers led by 
Carlton H. Woodward . . . Sub-Committee 
to confer with Cocoa & Chocolate Manu- 
facturers is under J. M. Gleason, chairman 
... Cost Committee headed by E. R. Shields 


. . . Committee on Standards of Quality, 
Weights, Etc., under chairmanship of Wm. 
ME aa a ig a a te aaa 


HE Code Authority for the Candy Man- 
ufacturing Industry moved forward 
with Code development by selecting an 
impressive group of men of the indus- 

try to serve as members of the J/nter-Trade Re- 
lations Committee, and its two sub-committees, 
the Cost Committee and the Committee on 
Standards of Quality, Weights, etc. 


Inter-Trade Relations Committee 


The personnel of the Inter-Trade Relations 
Committee is comprised of confectionery manu- 
facturers, competent and dependable, who are 
recognized and well known leaders of the in- 
dustry. 

The committee is as follows: 

Chairman, Walter Reid, Jr.. Charms Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

A. C. Carrington, Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, 
Alameda, Calif. 

(. H. Woodward, John G. Woodward & Co., 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 

H. S. Martin, Queen Anne Candy Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

- L. L. Mellhenney, Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son, Inec., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry R. Chapman, New England Confec- 

tionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Sub-C ommittee—To Confer With Wholesale 
Confectioners 

Chairman, C. H. Woodward, John G. Wood- 
ward & Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

G. W. Sharpe, Beech-Nut Packing Co., Cana- 
joharie, N. yi 

Calvin Kazanjian, Peter Paul, Inec., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 
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L. L. Mellhenney, Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry R. Chapman, New England Confec- 
tionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Sub-C ommittee—To Confer With Cocoa & 
Chocolate Manufacturers 

Chairman, J. M. Gleason, W. F. Schrafft & 
Sons Corp., Boston, Mass. 

W. D. Himes, American Caramel Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Wm. F. Heide, Henry Heide, Inc., New York, 

John Voneiff, Voneiff-Draver Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Harold S. Clark, D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The above committees have been appointed 
for the purpose of coordinating the combined 
efforts of the Code Authorities for the Candy 
Manufacturers, the Wholesale Confectioners 
and the Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers. 
They will endeavor to prevent rifts in the re- 
lationships of the three industries that might 
be caused by the Code Authorities through lack 
of understanding and proper appreciation of 
the situation extant in the allied industries. 

Two factors governed the selection of this 
group. The Code Authority has included a rep- 
resentative of each type of manufacturer in- 
cluded in the candy industry: manufacturers 
whose interests might be affected by the actions 
of the parallel industries. On the other hand, 
that their location be close to the headquarters 
of the Cocoa and Chocolate and the Wholesale 
Confectionery industries, was equally impor- 
tant. 

Bearing in mind that interpretations of one 
Code often affects the interests of related in- 
dustries and cognizant of the need to promote 
understanding and prevent conflict, the Inter- 
Trade Relations Committee and the Sub-Com- 
mittees will meet from time to time the har- 
monize the plans of the three industries. 

The first meeting of this nature was held in 
Washington, September 26. The Inter-Trade 
Relations Committee for the Wholesale Con- 
fectioners’ met with the corresponding Com- 
mittee for the Manufacturing Confectioners and 
while details of the session are not yet avail- 
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able, it is reported that entente cordiale pre- 
railed and a great deal was accomplished. 

The entire Inter-Trade Relations Committee 
for the Manufacturers was present: Chairman 
C. H. Woodward, G. W. Sharpe, Calvin Kazan- 
jian, L. L. MeIlhenney and Harry R. Chapman. 

The Wholesale Confectioners’ were repre- 
sented by Joseph M. Weber, New York City; 
I. F. Kartman of Baltimore, Md.; Osear Everitt 
of Jackson, Miss.; and Herbert Tenzer. 

The subjects slated for consideration were: 
The Filing of Prices by manufacturers selling 
to the retail trade; coordination of effort with 
respect to both codes in connection with ‘‘Re- 
turned Goods,’’ ‘‘Breaks and Takes’’ and 
‘*Cash Discounts.’’ Trade practice rules gov- 
erning the sales of manufacturers to the retail 
trade; cooperation in field work and several 
other relevant matters received attention. 


Cost Committee 


The Cost Committee is required by the Code 
(Article VI, section 9) to find Elements of Cost 
uniformly applicable to candy manufacturers in 
computing their costs. The Elements will serve 
as a yardstick in measuring costs and will ob- 
viate the necessity for forcing manufacturers 
to observe a uniform cost finding system. 

As the work of this committee is extremely 
important to every member of the industry, it 
is fortunate that exceptionally able men con- 
sented to contribute their time to furthering 
this work. 

The Cost Committee consists 9f the follow- 
ing: 

Chairman, EK. R. Shields, The Cracker Jack 
Co., Chieago, Il. 

J. W. Brooks, A. E. Brooks & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Karl Mason, New England Confectionery 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ed Gheens, Bradas & Gheens, Louisville, Ky. 

L. W. Leonard, Mars, Ine., Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Shields is the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Angelus Campfire Company and Executive 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Cracker 
Jack Company, both located in Chicago. He is 
a C. P. A. with thirteen years’ experience in 
cost work, and his connection with the Angelus 
Campfire and the Cracker Jack Companies has 
enabled him to round out his business experi- 
ence to an unlimited degree. 

Mr. Brooks is admirably qualified to repre- 
sent the package and general line manufactur- 
ers whose operations frequently require shift- 
ing from the manufacture of one product to 
that of another. 

Mr. Mason is Treasurer of the New England 
Confectionery Company, Cambridge, Mass. He 
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has had extensive experience as controller and 
he knows costs thoroughly. 

Mr. Gheens excels in knowledge of the prob- 
lems that confront the manufacturers of an 
extensive line of products, and of numerous 
specialty items, who sell directly to the retail 
trade. 

As Treasurer of Mars, Inc., Mr. Leonard has 
received acclaim for the system he inagurated 
which permits the Mars Company to produce a 
large volume of business, on a restricted num- 
ber of items, with great success. 

The Cost Committee held a meeting Septem- 
ber 14 in Chicago. The aims and objectives 
of the committee were discussed; numerous ac- 
counting firms were interviewed and Ernst & 
Ernst finally selected to conduct an Element 
of Cost Survey. Ernst & Ernst will report its 
findings to the committee for its consideration 
and further suggestions. 


Committee on Standards of Quality, 
W eights, Etc. 


Chairman, Wm. F. Heide, Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Bert Burton, The George Close Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

V. L. Price, National Candy Co., Ine., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fred Foster, Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dr. Stroud Jordan, Stroud Jordan Labora- 
tories, New York, N. Y. 

George H. Williamson, Chairman of the Code 
Authority, was authorized to appoint the com- 
mittee to study and promulgate standards of 
quality, weights, dimensions, labeling and sani- 
tation (Article VI, Section 12) for this indus- 
try. He was successful in persuading William 
F. Heide to act as chairman, regardless of the 
fact that in addition to his company duties he 
has many other activities. The subject of stand- 
ards is of great interest to Mr. Heide and he 
has given considerable time and effort to it dur- 
ing the past years. Mr. Heide lost no time in 
communicating with the members of his com- 
mittee and held several conferences with Dr. 
Stroud Jordan within the past two weeks. 

V. L. Price, a member of this committee, has 
also been actively engaged in work connected 
with Standards of Quality, ete., and is well qual- 
ified to supply information and give advice in 
regard to this subject. 

Dr. Stroud Jordan of the Stroud Jordan 
Laboratories, New York City, is a recognized 
food expert, and he has devoted the major por- 
tion of the past twelve years to candy research. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Duties of Field Men of Manufacturers’ 
Code Authority Announced as 
Final Four of Ten are Named 


PPOINTMENT of four more Field Men to 

work on Code observance in the Candy 

Manufacturing Industry, in addition to 
the six named in the September issue of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, has been an- 
nounced recently by the National Confectioners’ 
Association. 

B. F. Conkrite is assigned to Zone 4 (exclu- 
sive of West Virginia) and Zone 7. A native 
of Chicago, he has had a varied experience in 
accounting, sales, and executive work. Mr. 
Conkrite served as president and general man- 
ager of the Texas Gulf Publishing Co., and was 
vice president and sales manager of the Paysee 
Investment Co. in Twin Falls, Idaho. He also 
was sales manager of the Kawneer Manufac- 
turing Co. at Kansas City, and accountant and 
statistician for American Steel & Wire Co. in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Russell Tripp operates in Zone 13 on the Pa- 
cifie Coast, which includes territory north of 
San Luis Obispo, Kern and San Bernardino 
Counties in California. Mr. Tripp is editor of 
*“*Western Confectioner.’’ 

Walter K. Louis is to work in the Los An- 
geles District, including San Luis Obispo, Kern, 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, and 
Orange, Cal. Mr. Louis is Executive Manager 
of the Western Confectioners’ Association. 

A. W. Stone is assigned to Zone 11, which 
includes the states of Oregon and Washington. 
Mr. Stone is connected with the Van Art Candy 
Co., Portland, Ore. 


Duties of the Field Men 


The chief objective of each field man, acecord- 
ing to a release from N. C. A. Headquarters, 
will be to render assistance to candy manufac- 
turers which will enable them intelligently to 
operate in compliance with the provisions of 
the Code. There are 1,565 candy manufactur- 
ers scattered throughout the country. The field 


representatives will work under the supervision 
of the Industrial Recovery Division of the Na- 
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tional Confectioners’ Association, which is the 
administrative agency of the Code Authority. 
The activities of the field man will be wide in 
He will assist the manufacturer to so 
adjust his business as to avoid conflict with the 
He will conduct his 


scope. 


provisions of the Code. 
work in close connection with the activities of 
the Zone Chairman and thus form an effective 
unit of service to each manufacturer, N. C. A. 
leaders believe. 

The manufacturer will find the field man 


ready at all times to assist him to adjust his 


business to the labor provisions of the Code; 
to adapt his merchandising plans to the re- 
quirements of the fair trade practice provi- 
sions; and to guide him in his association with 
his jobbers and other buyers. He will aid mem- 
bers to iron out unfair competitive methods 
arising from the injudicious use of prices, costs, 
discounts, rebates, as well as other factors in- 
volved in stabilizing markets which are prohib- 
ited by the provisions of the Code. 


Handling of Complaints 


The field man will approach all problems 
from a practical, commonsense standpoint. He 
will lend every possible assistance to enable 
members to arrive at decisions not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Code—thus conserv- 
ing the cost of administering the Code and ex- 
pediting actual compliance with its provisions. 

In handling of a properly registered com- 
plaint against a member of the industry, the 
field man will contact with the manufacturer 
involved, develop the facts in the case, and 
where possible, bring the member to a realiza- 
tion that compliance with the Code is to his 
advantage, before forwarding the case to the 
Administrative Agency for reference to the 
NRA. 

The use of field men is proving successful in 
industries confronted with similar problems. It 
is expected by the N. C. A. that the activities 
of the field men will establish greater confidence 
in the Code and thus bring about improved con- 
ditions of benefit to all members of the Candy 
Manufacturing Industry. 
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Why Not Feature 1: 1b. Box in 
$1.00 CHOCOLATES? 


A Letter by a PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
Prompted by Last Month's Open Forum 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER: 
Gentlemen: 


OUR summary of opinions of package 
goods manufacturers, based on your re- 
cent questionnaire on ‘*‘ What Makes the 
Best Seller in $1.00 per pound Box 

Chocolates,’’ which was published in your Sep- 
tember issue was very worthwhile and beneficial 
to those of us concerned with this type of pack- 
age. 

Inasmuch as you have opened this subject for 
Round Table discussion, I am glad to have this 
opportunity of expressing some additional 
thoughts for consideration. 

There are some consumers who still appre- 
ciate quality of the first rank and are willing 
to pay $1.00 for a pound box of chocolates with 
all the fancy trimmings. ' Indeed, this class of 
trade should be given full value m return for 
the price they pay. Too often, however, they 
are disappointed in what they actually receive, 
because inferior materials have been used. 
Cheaper coatings, cheaper assortments, includ- 
ing too many plain creams, are among the re- 
sponsible factors. Quality always speaks for 
itself, and people who want it expect to get in 
the higher priced packages. The manufacturer 
should, and can afford to, include high quality 
in both material and workmanship in the $1.00 
per pound box. 


Why Not a 20 Ounce Box for $1.00? 


The manufacturer who is using a better grade 
of chocolate will find it profitable to make 
smaller pieces and sell them in the fancy $1.00 
per pound box. But the firm using a cheaper 
coating and offering larger pieces in a box to 
retail at $1.00, should consider the wisdom of 
giving the consumer a 20 ounce box for this 
price. A few, in fact are doing this now. 

Why not feature a 114 pound box for $1.00? 
Such a box would appeal to the buyer who 
wants quality but doesn’t wish to pay a pre- 
mium for it. This would be the happy medium 
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© SUCH a box would appeal to the buyer 
who appreciates quality and at the same 
time has an eye for size, says this promi- 
nent package goods manufacturer .. . 
continuing the Round Table in our Sep- 
tember issue on “What Makes the Best 
Seller in $1.00 Box ChocolatesP” . . 


between the fancy $1.00 pound package, with all 
its trimmings, on the one hand, and the other 
extreme of 3 pounds or more for the same price. 

This package would appeal to the customer 
who wants more for his money. In some in- 
stances he is a quality buyer, and in others he 
does not appreciate quite the quality of the first 
person. 


Economies Can Be Effected 

There are many little economies that can be 
practiced in order to offer the consumer the 
pound-and-a-quarter package for $1.00. The 
pieces, for instance, can be selected so the cost 
will not run up too high. 

Fancy wrapped pieces, and other niceties 
may be omitted. While they add much to ap- 
pearance in the finer box they may not be ap- 
preciated by this type of buyer, desiring rea- 
sonably good quality without the frills. 

Then, the pistachio nuts may be left out of 
the nougats, and the nougats may be made with- 
out honey. 

Also, fancy fillings that you would like to 
use in the $1.00 per pound box—and do use 
must be left out, although the general quality 
may be the same in this package which gives 
more in quantity for the price. 

Little short cuts may likewise be practiced 
in production for this class of package; such 
as using some machine dipped pieces. Good 
merchandise can be made on the machine as well 
as by hand, if the same quality of materials 
is used. 

We might also suggest that fruit centers be 
deposited in starch instead of dipped singly, 
thus giving a short cut in production of these 
pieces. The nougats can likewise be cast in 
starch, with a very good result, making pieces 
that will take the dipping more evenly than 
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—Photo Courtesy Shears 
AN EFFECTIVELY DESIGNED PACKAGE 


The above box illustrates the effectiveness obtainable with 
a well planned design, employing the latest in packaging 
materials to stimulate sales appeal. The design, by Iwalani 
Duckworth, for the Albert Sheetz Mission Candy Co., Los 
Angeles, draws upon the Spanish influence in early Cali- 
fornia for its motif. A fitting package to exploit the com- 
pany’s new Mission candies, through its various branches, 
it is made in one and two pound sizes. The box is covered 
with planished paper, resembling hammered copper in ap- 
pearance, with the design printed in black. 


cut pieces. Other numbers that may be starch 
cast include molasses nougats, caramels. and 
chews. These items would be cast for this 20 
ounce box but not for the 1 pound dollar pack- 
age. 

Short cuts in cost of the fancier jellies used 
in the better box may be accomplished by cut- 
ting down the percentage of fruits and using 
pectin—still producing a beautiful and tasty 
jelly. 

Double cast marshmallows will serve well to 
help bulk up this larger sized package. These 
may be assorted, to include jelly and marsh- 
mallow, caramel and marshmallow, and butter- 
scotch and marshmallow. They will round out 
the varieties in the package and give the de- 
sired appearance of bigness, as well as quality. 
The proper percentage of these light flashy 
pieces can be worked out as desired. 


Packaging Economies 

Savings may be obtained in the box findings, 
too. While we use trays in the 1 pound dollar 
box, we can use layer board in the 114 pound 
box. Instead of glassine cups, we can use bond 
cups. 

Similarly, other packaging economies can be 
practiced, and some of the flashy features 
omitted. Faney ties, for instance, can be re- 
placed by a gold seal. This will prove accept- 

able to the buyer in question, while with the 
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fancy box we must devote considerable atten- 
tion to a pretty tie. 

In regard to the box itself, we shall find it 
profitable to consider the question of consumer 
appeal from the psychological angle. We know 
that the 1 pound box for a dollar is not large 
enough for some people. Still they want qual- 
ity and have a sense of proper proportions. 
This box is too small for a very large exten- 
sion edge—which, when used, causes the buyer 
to think his purchase is all box and that he is 
getting gyped. 

The 1144 pound box, on the other hand, fills 
the need for a larger quality package for the 
money. It actually is large and is sufficiently 
large to accommodate a sizable extension edge 
with good effect. 

Packaging economies for this class of $1.00 
box can be carried through to a final packing 
for shipment, when three may be packed to a 
carton instead of one. 

I hope that other manufacturers will coop- 
erate with you in continuing your Round Table 
discussions. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) 


S.W.C.A. Plans Membership Drive 

THE Executive Committee of the Southern Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Association met in Atlanta on Sun- 
day, September 30, and drew up plans for increasing 
the financial and numerical strength of the organization. 

The first action of the committee was to appoint a 
Finance Committee composed of the members of the 
Executive Committee plus James J. Reiss of New 
Orleans, La., and C. E. Morgan of Asheville, N. C., 
both former presidents of the Association. The duties 
of this committee, as outlined, are: 

1. To devise ways and means of 
Association’s membership, and 

2. To secure sufficient funds for maintenance of 
the Association’s present set-up, and 

3. To provide monies for special programs and 
campaigns to be undertaken by the Association from 
time to time. 

In order to accomplish best results, the committee 
felt that it would be necessary to bring all influential 
jobbers in the South into membership and it has 
launched a plan whereby each member of the Associa- 
tion will take stock of those in his community and 
actively solicit their affiliation with the S.W.C.A. Dues 
have been drastically reduced to encourage a larger 
membership. The goal of the committee is 1,500 job- 
ber members by early 1935. 

In addition to strengthening the jobber membership, 
the committee will make a drive for manufacturer and 
allied members in order to bring about a closer cooper- 
ation between the three branches of the industry and 
to assist in financing the S.W.C.A.’s larger program. 

The S.W.C.A. has grown during the past fifteen 
months from a small struggling membership of ap- 
proximately fifty jobbers to almost three hundred 


increasing the 
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Code Budget Calls for $222,050 


Proposed Budget Submitted to NRA by Code Authority of 
Candy Manufacturers for Period June 22, 1934, to June 15, 1935 


ONSIDERATION of the Code Budget 
totaling $222,050 for the Candy Manufac- 
turing Industry was under way at NRA 
offices in Washington last month, when 

Deputy Administrator C. W. Dunning set September 
15 as the closing date for receipt of comments on the 
proposals which it contained. The Budget was sub- 
mitted on August 14 by George H. Williamson, Chair- 
man of the Code Authority of the industry. It is to 
cover administrative expenses for the period from June 
22, 1934, to June 15, 1935. 

All firms manufacturing candy will be required to 
contribute one-sixth of one per cent of net sales in the 
year ended June 30, 1934, whether or not candy is their 
main product, if the proposal of the Code Authority is 
approved. 

The budget calls for $86,000 for salaries; $23,612 
for office expenses ; and $112,438 for general expenses, 
including travel costs and regional and local compliance 
expenses. 

The industry has more than 1,500 establishments, 
and its total volume in 1933 amounted to $180,000,000. 
Employment is given 60,000 workers. 

A detailed explanation of the budget, which is pub- 
lished below, was presented by the Code Authority over 
the signature of J. M. Gleason, Secretary. This and 
the budget figures, along with a copy of the letter by 
Chairman Williamson presenting the budget to NRA, 
were sent members of the industry for their considera- 
tion before the expiration of the period for filing 
comments with NRA. 


Explanation of Budget 


In consideration of this Budget, it should be borne 
in mind that Members of the Industry are scattered 
from Maine to California, from Florida to the State of 
Washington, and in consequence, the cost of adminis- 
tering the Code will be greater than in industries where 
membership is not so scattered. 

No part time employment is contemplated, except in 
the case of two field men. 


A. SALARIES 
Chief Executwe Officer: 
One Assistant : 

The calibre of the men required for these two im- 
portant positions warrants, in the opinion of members 
of the Code Authority who employ executives in their 
own businesses, the compensation stated. 

Code Authority Members: 


Code Authority Members receive no compensation 
for time expended in Code Authority work—the time 
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so spent being a contribution to the general welfare of 
the Industry. 


Legal Counsel: 

The amount stipulated is part contractual and part 
contingent, i.e., the Washington Counsel is paid a re- 
tainer of $1,500.00, which is subject to revision, based 
on the amount and importance of the services required 
by the Code Authority as it progresses in the discharge 
of its duties. 


Statistician: 

A considerable amount of statistical work is required 
under the Code, in order to comply with its various 
provisions, particularly Article VI, Section 9(c). In 
addition to performing the duties incident to the fore- 
going, the statistician will initiate, if required, and 
promote industrial surveys and engage in research work 
for the general good of the Industry. 

The Members of the Industrial Planning Division 
of the National Confectioners’ Association, particularly 
the Code Committee, have given generously of their 
time for more than a year to Trade Association and 
Code work, to the detriment of their personal busi- 
nesses, and although these men are still willing to con- 
tribute generously of their time, nevertheless, it is felt 
that the Industry as a whole should not draw too 
heavily on the time of these individuals, but should be 
entirely willing to contribute toward the employment 
of competent executives to fill the positions of Man- 
aging Director, Assistant Managing Director, and Sta- 
tistician. It is contemplated that the duties of the 
Managing Director and the Assistant Managing Direc- 
tor will require them to travel more or less, and 
therefore the Statistician will serve as Office Manager, 
in addition to his other duties. The salary of a man 
competent to perform this work may range from 


$6,000.00 to $7,500.00. 


Clerical and Departmental Employees: 

The number of clerical and departmental employees 
has been set at six, due to the fact that the present 
personnel numbers six. However, some two months’ 
experience in Code Administration indicates definitely 
that more employees will be required to carry on 
clerical and departmental work if the Administrative 
Agency is not to violate the policies of the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration by working em- 
ployees beyond what would constitute Code hours. 


Field Men: 

The need of ten men for field contact work will 
become evident when the following facts are taken 
into consideration: 
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1. The 1,565 manufacturers comprising the Industry 
are scattered throughout the country and so located as 
to not make it feasible or possible for a smaller number 
of men to make the personal contacts necessary to the 
proper administration of the Code. 

2. Any method of contacting members other than 
through the use of field men will fail to bring about 
the administration of the Code. The Research and 
Planning Division of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration will recall the difficulties it encountered in the 
obtaining of definite information from manufacturers 
incident to the development of the Code. Without 
field men, for the purposes stated, the budget total, as 
presented, would be inadequate to administer the Core. 

3. The past experience of the Industry in attempting 
to educate members through printed messages, has 
proved unsatisfactory. 

4. Widely separated and locally important manu fac- 
turers would necessitate excessive travel expenses if 
fewer men were used. For illustration: Salt Lake City 
—Denver ; Portland, Oregon—San Francisco; etc. 

5. Receptivity to the provisions in the Code and in- 
telligence in understanding them is, in many cases, 
quite low. Consequently, detailed explanations, face 
to face, remain the only possible corrective measures. 

6. In certain cases, “rugged individualism” will be 
encountered and must be brought into line by personal 
contact. 

7. The field men must be above the average in in- 
telligence. They must be competent to make decisions 
on the spot—in many cases, far from headquarters. 

B. OFFICE EXPENSE 
Rent, Heat, Water and Light: 

The rental item is based on the rent paid by the 
National Confectioners’ Association, which has occu- 
pied this space for several years. The Association 
has been appointed the Administrative Agency of the 
Code Authority and practically the entire office space 
is now devoted to Code Authority Work. Experience 
to date has shown the need for additional floor space 
for the Code Authority, which it is anticipated will 
exceed, for Code Authority work exclusively, the space 
previously required by the National Confectioners’ 
Association. 


Other Items in Classification B: 


While the amounts indicated are estimates only, they 
are based, as far as possible, on past experience in 
carrying on the work of the Association, which is act- 
ing as the Administrative Agency for the Code 
Authority. 


C. GENERAL EXPENSE 
Traveling Expenses, Members of Code Authority: 

All meetings, if possible, will be held in Chicago, 
because of its central location. Monthly meetings are 
contemplated and $1,000.00 per meeting is considered 
conservative, as two of the ten men on the committee 
are from the Atlantic and one from the Pacific sea- 
board. 


Employees: 
It is assumed that the Managing Director and Assist- 
ant Managing Director will spend considerable time in 
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the field. One or the other will probably be on the road 
constantly. 

The traveling expenses of the field men are based 
on the assumption that, except for the two part-time 
men, they will, on the average, spend one week at home 
to three weeks on the road. Ten dollars per day is the 
estimate to cover all expenses—hotel, meals, laundry, 
valet, telegrams, telephone calls, tips, public stenog- 
rapher, when needed, and any other legitimate expense. 
In addition, the traveling expenses of the Statistician 
are included in this figure. 


Legal Fees—Regional and Local: 

This item is provided to take care of any legal ex- 
pense in connection with regional or local compliance 
work, and is separate and apart from the amount pro- 
vided for Legal Counsel, under the Classification A. 


Cost Surveys: 

A vast majority in numbers of members of the In- 
dustry have incorrect or inadequate cost accounting 
methods. It is estimated that a cost survey will cost 
$7,500.00 or thereabout. 


Expenses of the Trade Practice Complaint Committee: 

The Trade Practice Complaint Committee, one of the 
most important of the committees, is composed of 
members from Illinois, Michigan, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia and Tennessee—in order to be representative of 
the geographical as well as product divisions of the 
Industry. The allowance of $2,500 for travel and 
other expenses of this Committee will likely prove to 
be insufficient. 


Expenses of the Intertrade Relations Committee : 

The Intertrade Relations Committee, another impor- 
tant committee, likewise is composed of members from 
various parts of the country—New Jersey, California, 
Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts—in or- 
der to be properly representative. The allowance of 
$2,000 for this Committee’s traveling and other ex- 
penses will also probably prove to be insufficient. 


Insurance, Auditing and Contingent: 

Insurance will include treasurer’s and disbursing 
officer’s bonds, public liability, employees’ compensation, 
as well as insuring records of Code Authority, fire in- 
surance, etc. $1,000 is allowed for this coverage. 

Quarterly audits are contemplated, and the amount 
allowed is $600.00. 

Contingent Expense is to cover expenses not other- 
wise classified in all groups, A and B, as well as C. 
Other surveys, aside from those mentioned herein are 
contemplated for the proper guidance and benefit of 
the Industry, the cost of which cannot be determined 
in advance, and is therefore classed as Contingent. 
Regional and Local Compliance Expense: 

The location of members serving on regional and 
local compliance and other committees, necessitates 
travel expenses in some instances. In some zones, 
three committee members cannot be found in one city, 
or even in cities or towns close to each other, notably 
in the south. 

Zone chairmen will hold meetings of members in 
various sections of their respective zones, necessitating 
traveling expense—for instance, San Diego, Los An- 
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geles, San Francisco, also Nashville, New Orleans, 
Memphis. 

In some instances zone chairmen and field men will 
need desk space and part-time secretarial service, for 
handling details and for proper control of field activi- 
ties. The amount estimated to cover the foregoing, 
which averages about $3,000 per zone, is conservative. 
Cost of Operating Open Price Plan: 

Members manufacture anywhere from possibly 5 or 
6 to 2,000 or more items each. Prices on all of these 
items must be filed whenever a price change takes 
place. The interest of members is centered on com- 
paratively few highly competitive items in national 
competition, and on specific items in local competition. 
Therefore, the cost of filing of this vast number of 
items will probably greatly exceed the eventual interest 
in them. It is reasonable to assume that the members 


of the Industry produce approximately 80,000 items. 


At $5,000, the amount specified in the budget, this 
would figure 6c per item for filing cost per year. 

In case the amount raised under the plan of assess- 
ment proves to be greater than the amount necessary 
incident to the Code, the surplus will be used to 
reduce further assessment, or refunded to contributing 
members, pro rata. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CopE AUTHORITY FOR THE CANDY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


(Signed) J. M. Gleason, Secretary. 


Budget 


Title of Code Authority: Candy Manufacturing In- 
dustry. 

Address: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Il!. 

Budgetary Period: From June 25, 1934, to June 16, 
1935—12 months. ; 

Effective Date of Code: June 25, 1934. 

Assessment is based on one-sixth of 1% of Net 
Sales of Candy (as defined in Article II, Section 3 of 
the Code of Fair Competition for the Candy Manutac- 
turing Industry, for the year ending June 30, 1934, to 
be paid quarterly in advance ; estimated yield, $222,050. 

Receipts: No money has as yet been collected for 
Code enforcement. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR 
BUDGETARY PERIOD 


A. Salaries: 


Manne Divettor ........ 20... ........ $10,000.00 
Assistant Managing Director............ 9,000.00 
7 peti Ae RCE TC I A Aa 7,500.00 
Code Authority Members—11...........  ....... 
NS pS GET ae ae 8,000.00 
Clerical and Departmental Employees—6. 11,500.00 
Field Men—10 (2 part time)............ 40,000.00 
——— $86,000 00 
B. Office Expense: 
Rent, Heat, Water and Light........... $4,250.00 
Telephone and Telegraph............... 5,000.00 
Office Equipment (Purchase and Repairs) 1,000.00 
Stationery and Supplies................. 3,500.00 
an ee ee ge ere iy a aa 3,500.00 
Printing and Mimeographing............ 5,000.00 
Miscellaneous Expense.................. 1,362.00 
——— 23,612.00 
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Manufacturers’ Code Trade Com- 


plaints Committee Approved 
by NRA 


APPROVAL and authorization of the 
Trade Practice Complaints Committee for the 
Candy Manufacturing Industry was announced 
by NRA on September 28. The members, all of 
whom are on the Code Authority, are as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman, Ferdinand Bunte, of Bunte 
3rothers, 3301 Franklin Blvd., Chicage, UL; 
W. E. Brock, Brock Candy Co., 1111 Chestnut 
St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. W. Brooks, A. E. 
Brooks & Co., 116 Ionia Ave., S. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; A. C. Carrington, Miss Saylor’s 
Chocolates, 2420 Encinal Ave., Alameda, Cal. ; 
J. M. Gleason, W. F. Schrafft & Sons, Charles- 
town, Mass. 


C. General Expense: 
Traveling Expenses: 





Members of Code Authority..........$12,000.00 
Managing Director and Assistant Nian- 
i S, dca Shs ce cae exe ae 4's 5,000.00 
10 Field Men and Statistician......... 25,800.00 
Legal Fees (Regional and Local)....... 2,000.00 
SE OSE RE ees 7,500.00 
Trade Practice Complaints Committee... 2,500.00 
Intertrade Relations Committee.......... 2,000.00 
Insurance, Auditing and Contingent...... 10,638.00 
Regional and Local Compliance......... 40,000.00 
Cost of Operating Open Price Plan...... 5,000.00 
—— 112,438.00 
Total of Estimated Expenditures............. $222,050.00 


FUNCTIONAL RECAPITULATION OF 
FOREGOING EXPENDITURES 


General Administrative Functions. .....$ 89,750.00 
NN ee 11,800.00 
Compliance Functions ................. 120,500.00 
——— $222,050.00 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
Number of establishments to be assessed................ 988 
Number of establishments in industry.................. 1,565 


Annual net sales for year ending Dec. 31, 1933 
(latest year for which figures are available) . .$180,000,000.00 
Number of employees as of May 1, 1933 (latest date for 
IL SEE 200 NINE rac 5:50 said oecen'y 5 aes cw grates 60,000 
Exhibit A—Part Time Employees: 
No part time employment is contemplated, except two field 
men. 
Exhibit B—Number and Location of Offices: 
One office only: 111 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Exhibit C—Compliance Expense: 
Salary of Assistant Managing Director. .$ 9,000.00 
Traveling Expenses of Assistant Manag- 


ee I ss C8, Sutiewemndacenls 6 2,000.00 
Salaries of Ten Field Men.......... ... 40,000.00 
Traveling Expenses of Field Men....... 25,000.00 
PN oo Sino as ve dundwscmee 2,000.00 
Expenses of Trade Practice Complaints, 

SR SOOT EO Ee Tene 2,500.00 


Regional and Local Compliance Expenses 40,000.00 
— $120,500.00 
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Retail Confectioners’ Cost 


Survey Reported by A.R.C, 


Cost Averages of All Reporting Firms Given for Years 1929 to 1934 


KSULTS of a cost survey among retail 
confectioners recently conducted by the 
Associated Retail Confectioners of the 
United States have been announced 

through the association headquarters and offices 
of Secretary W. D. Blatner, in Chicago. A 
questionnaire was sent to members, according 
to the October A. R. C. Sales Service bulletin 
releasing the figures, to determine various cost 
factors of the members for the years 1929 
through 1934. 

The purpose of the questionnaire, the state- 
ment said, was to provide an up-to-date model 
which might be used as an outline or a yard- 
stick for other members of the organization. 

The summary of figures given below repre- 
sent the averages of the figures returned in the 
questionnaires. The average costs of all re- 
porting retail confectioners, for each year, are 
shown below the respective questions asked. 

1. What percentage of your gross sales have 
vou paid for rent? 

Per Cent 


j IFS OPE ery re 10 
ARS ae By 1] 
RE er Cee 12 
Nas 34 00.650 0e> es aus 21 
RSS SSE ey 12 
Si besehetd ox.5sNacens 13 


2. What percentage of your gross sales has 
gone into your store payroll? 
Per Cent 


SSS ys sae Mee Wee o emee 12 
eis Gn Aine vt bee ee 11 
AN ere ey rc 14 
RS Se rie 17 
tates ies sa hres on ho oe 16 
Ere 18 


> 


3. What percentage of your gross sales has 
been spent for advertising in the following 
vears? 

Per Cent 


Re stn cts we Ae 1.6 
a ska at sds cee alee 1.6 
Bs dnd see w hee 2.9 
OP er errr re. Se 3.2 
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mail, window trimming, billboard, radio, and 
anything else that has been used to attract the 
attention of the public.) 
4. What percentage of vour gross sales has 
gone for taxes in these vears? 
Per Cent 


Ey ee ee 1.6 
id oss na.0ke ta cere L.s8 
a Pere rye 2.0 
Ria ais. 4-6 Weraety We Ey 2.7 
Piénciteeisacaae Babs 3.6 
te os 64 dean eed NAeiee ae 2.0 


5. What percentage of vour gross sales has 
gone for heat, light and power? 
Per Cent 


ot ere oe ne ae at) 
RSE SS Perea eye een gees 1.6 
| ASEAN 5135 Sa LF ys 1.6 
te Mg reed eo 
ERIC ee etary se ee 1.9 
| Nees AP ee 2.5 


6. What percentage of your gross sales has 
gone for candy boxes, wrapping paper, and mis- 
cellaneous packing expense? 

Per Cent 


ee aha bec eee ae 
bss Paces wtetadeen 7 
DN = aka ath oa dn eta 6 
Rs. io batece chee ween 6 
nc .cKiwehevek tewweee a) 
DR cs a Oh a we et eS 6 


In addition to these figures, correspondents 
were requested to send in data that would show 
how their sales in various years compared with 
the sales of 1929. Obviously, said the report, 
conditions would differ so radically in various 
parts of the country as to make averages en- 
tirely out of the question. The best way to 


prove this statement, according to the report, 
is to show what hapened in two instances. 
Case No. 1. 


This retailer showed the fol- 
(Turn to page 55) 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 


in the candy industry. 


market. 


Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 


Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Chewy Candies and Salted Nuts 


Code 10A 34 


Glace Pecans—8 0z.—49c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: ‘Good. Round 
tin can, lithographed black back- 
ground with prints of nuts in brown. 
Attractive looking tin. Sealed vacuum 
top. 

Color of Glace: A trifle too dark. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good eating 
glace nut brittle. Neatly put up. Sug- 
gest candy be a trifle lighter in color. 
Careful cooking will overcome the 
dark brown coloring. 


Code 10B 34 


Large Chews—3 for 5c—Sold in 
Bulk 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Pieces wrapped in wax paper. 
Molasses Peppermint— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
White Peppermint— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating chew. 
Suggest wrapper be printed and three 
pieces be tied together. 


Code 10C 34 


Molasses Kisses—254 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; yellow 
cardboard printed in black and red. 
Each piece wrapped in a printed wax 
paper. 

Box: Folding: 
wrapper. 


printed Cellophane 
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Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating mo- 
lasses kiss and is neatly put up. 


Code 10D 34 
Taffy—3%, 0z.—20c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; white 
box printed in green, Cellophane 
wrapped. 

“Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This piece eats and- tastes 
more like caramels than taffy. Very 
high priced at 20c for 3% ozs. 


Code 10E 34 


Chocolate Coated Caramels— 
2 0z.—5c 

(Purchased at a cigar stand, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Eight pieces on a tray, Cellophane 
wrapped, printed gold and red seal. 

Coating: Light; fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Coating is very cheap tast- 
ing, in fact it spoils the taste of the 
caramel center. Suggest a 
chocolate coating be used. 


Code 10F 34 


Jumbo Peanuts—2'!, 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; Cello- 
plane bag with printed clip. 

Color of Peanuts: Good. 

Roast: Good. 


good 
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Texture: Good. 

Salt: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating salted 
jumbo peanut, but is highly priced 
at 10c. 


Code 10G 34 


Chews—2 o0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Folding 
box of printed plaid, Cellophane 
band. Neat and attractive looking. 
Each piece wrapped in wax paper. 

Color of Chew: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best look- 
ing 5c packages on the market and 
the candy is of good quality. The 
piece is called honey but no honey 
could be tasted. 


Code 10H 34 


Salted Spanish Peanuts— 
2% 0z.—5e 
(Purchased in a railroad depot, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bag fastened by printed clip. 
Roast: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
salted peanuts on the market. 


Code 101 34 


Kisses—3 o0z.—10c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 
piece wrapped in wax paper. 
Box: Folding, printed in black, Cello- 
phane wrapped. 
Color of Piece: Good. 

Texture: Grained. 


Each 
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Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: These kisses are neatly put 
up but kiss is not made right. Kisses 
looked like molasses but had a 
brown-sugar taste and were grained. 


Code 10J 34 


Chocolate Covered Walnuts— 
34 0z.— 5c 

(Purchased at a candy 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Milk 
chocolate coated walnuts on a brown 
tray, Cellophane wrapper, printed 
yellow seal. 

Coating: Good. 

Walnuts: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c package of 
coated walnuts. 


Code 10K 34 


Salted Almonds, Not Blanched— 
About '% oz—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Cellophane bag. 

Roast of Almonds: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Salt: Not enough used. 

Remarks: Almonds are good eating but 
lacked salt. Suggest more salt be 
used. 


stand, San 


Code 10L 34 
Assorted Chews—1 Ib.—25c 


(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Goods: Folding stock 
box used. Each piece wrapped in 
wax paper. 

Colors: Good. 

Centers: Good. 

Texture: A trifle hard. 

Flavors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good assortment of 
chews. 


Code 10M 34 
Salted Cashews—*, o0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine bag. 

Roast of Nuts: Not enough. 

Texture: Soft. 

Taste: Fair. 

Salt: Not enough. 

Remarks: This is a good eating salted 
nut when made right. Nuts are 
roasted too quickly as outside was 
brown, inside was raw; more salt is 
needed. 


Code 10N 34 


Butterscotch—1'!, 0z.—5c 
(Purchased at a newsstand, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearamce of Package: Good. Each 
piece wrapped in wax paper. 
Box: Folding, printed in plaid colors. 
Butterscotch— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
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DVE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it ts 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 
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packages of butterscotch on the 
market. 


Code 100 34 
Salted Spanish Peanuts— 
4 oz.—10c¢ 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: (Good. Printed 
Cellophane bag. Gold seal top and 
bottom. 

Roast of Peanuts: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Salt: A trifle more could be used. 

Remarks: This is a good looking pack- 
age of salted Spanish peanuts, but is 
high priced at 10c. 


Code 10P 34 
Scotch Chews—2'4 o0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a retail candy store. 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good: 12 
pieces. each wrapped separately, in a 
printed boat, Cellophane wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c package of 


chews. 
Code 10Q 34 
Assorted Salted Nuts—1 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bag, printed clip on top. As- 
sortment contained pecans, filberts, 
cashews and almonds. 

Roast: Good. 


Texture: Soft 
Taste: Old 
Salt: Good. 
Remarks: These nuts are not up to 
standard and are a trifle high priced. 


Code 10R 34 


Walnut Caramels—2 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 
piece wrapped in wax paper. 

Box: Printed, folding; neat and attrac 
tive, Cellophane band. 

Color of Caramel: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good looking 
5c package 


Code 10S 34 


Salted Brazils—About '% oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Cellophane bag used. 

Color of Brazils: Too dark. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Bad. 

Remarks: These Brazils are not good; 
center of Brazils was discolored and 
nut had a bad taste. 


Code 10T 34 
Assorted Salted Nuts—About 
4 oz.—5e 

(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran 
cisco, Calif.) 

Cellophane bag used. 

Brazils, Pecans and Cashews: All nuts 
had an old, off-taste and left a bad 
taste in the mouth. 

Remarks: These nuts need checking 
up; either they are not roasted in the 
right kind of oil or the nuts are old 
when roasted. A very poor eating 
package of salted nuts. 


Code 10U 34 


Salt Water Taffy—Sold in bulk— 
19¢ the Ib. 
(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Pieces: Good. Finger 
shape, wax wrappers. 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating taffy 
and cheaply priced at 19c the Ib. 


Code 10V 34 
Toffee—Sold in bulk—39c the Ib. 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. Printed 
wax wrappers. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Grained. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This toffee is not up to 

standard; all pieces were grained. 


Code 10W 34 
Sour Krout Candy—8 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

This is a coconut-raisin square wrapped 
in Cellophane, in a Cellophane bag 


Each 
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CLINIC SCHEDULE FoR 1934 
Manufacturers Invited to Submit Samples 


N ANNOUNCING its schedule of the various types of candies to be 

analyzed and discussed by the Clinic each month during 1934, the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER invites candy manufacturers de- 
siring an impartial appraisal of their samples to send two of each item 
to its publication offices, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, by the 10th 
of the month preceding the month each type is to be discussed. The 
retail price range should be mentioned. This service will be extended 
to subscribers without charge. Identifications are confidential. 

Clinic schedule for 1934 is as follows: JANUARY—Holiday Pack- 
ages; FEBRUARY—Hard Candies, 10c—15c—25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies; MARCH—Assorted 1-pound Boxes of Chocolate up 
to $1.00; APRIL—Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, Chocolate Bars; 
MAY—$1.25—$1.50—$2.00 Chocolates; JUNE—Marshmallows, Fudge, 
Caramels; JULY—Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars; AUGUST—Summer 
Candies and Packages; SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods, 5c numbers, Ic 
pieces; OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies; NOVEMBER— 
Home Mades, Cordial Cherries, Panned Goods; DECEMBER—Best 


Packages and Items of Each Type Considered During Year; Special 





Packages, New Packages. 





Colors: Good. 

Texture: Too dry. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece is not up to standard, 
too dry and had a slight rancid taste. 


Code 10Y 34 
Coated Peanut Chew Bar— 
4 0z.—1c 
(Purchased in a candy store, 
delphia, Pa.) 
Appearance of Piece: 
glassine wrapper. 
Coating: Light; fair. 
Center: Fair. 
Size: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good size lc piece 
but did not have a good taste. 


Code 10Z 34 


Caramel Nougat Chew—About 
14 oz.—1c 
(Purchased in a candy store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 
Appearance of Piece: 
Wax paper wrapper. 
Texture: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good looking and 
good eating penny piece. 


Code 10aa 34 
Basket of Fruit—(no weight)— 
10¢ 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Fruit is 
in a basket with green grass, Cello- 
phane wrapper tied with grass rib- 
bon. 


Phila- 


Good. Printed 


Good. Printed 
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Colors: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 10c 
novelty but not good eating candy. 


Code '10bb 34 
Salted Nuts—4 oz.—10c 


*(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open- 
face box, Cellophane wrapper. 

Nuts: Were unfit to eat, full df web 
and worms. 

Remarks: This type of goods had 
ought to be inspected before being 
sold to the consumer. 


Code 10cc 34 


Crunch—2 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine, foiled back wrapper. Piece 
is not a crunch but a thin peanut 
taffy. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating peanut 
taffy; name of crunch is misleading. 


Code 10dd 34 
Assorted Fruit Nougats in Bulk— 
33c the Ib. 
(Purchased in a department 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Pieces: Good. Printed 
wax wrappers. 
Colors: Good. 


store. 


THE 





Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is not a nougat but a 
sort of achew. Highly priced at 33c 
the Ib. 


Code 10ee 34 


Coconut Pieces—5 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
Cellophane bag. Piece is made up 
of caramel and coconut; each piece 
wrapped in wax printed paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Either the wax from the wrap- 
per came off or wax was in the 
candy, causing piece to have a very 
strong paraffin taste. 

Remarks: Taste of piece needs check- 
ing up. This would be a good eating 
piece if it were not for the paraffin 
taste. 


Code 10ff 34 


Salted Spanish Peanuts— 
6 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Cheap look- 
ing, Cellophane bag (no name or 
address). 

Roast: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Salt: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating salted 
peanut, but package is very cheap 
looking. Suggest some printing be 
put on the bag. 


Code 10gg 34 


Licorice Drops—5 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Cheap look- 
ing, Cellophane bag (no name or ad- 
dress on bag). 

Texture: Too hard. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Finish: Poor. 

Remarks: These licorice drops are not 
up to standard, are highly priced. 
Considerable trouble can be expected 
where no name or address or weight 
are printed on the bag. 


Code 10hh 34 


Rum and Butter Toffee—4 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Paper 
bag, Cellophane window. Printed 
wax wrappers. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good tasting rum 
and butter toffee. 

Code 10ii 34 
Caramel Cream Stick—25 grams 
—le 

(Purchased in a candy store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
wax paper. 
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Color: Good 

Texture: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Taste: Good for a Ic piece. 

Remarks: This is a good size lc piece 
and of fair quality. 


Code 10jj 34 
Vanilla Nut Caramels—2 0z.— 
3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a candy store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 5 va- 
nilla nut caramels, each wrapped in 
Cellophane on a board, Cellophane 
wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cara- 
mel. No profit can be made on a 
package of this kind retailing at 3 
for 10c. 


Code 10kk 34 
Chew on Stick—1c 


(Purchased in a candy store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Printed wax wrapper. 

Texture: Good. 

Size of Piece: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good size penny 
piece but lacked flavor. 


Code 10I1 34 
Assorted Caramels—1%4 0z.— 
3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a candy store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good: 6 cara- 
mels on a white board, Cellophane 
wrapper. 

Vanilla and Chocolate Caramels— 
Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best cara- 
mels examined by the Clinic this 
vear. 


Code 10mm 34 


Licorice Caramels—2 oz.—3 for 10c 
(Purchased in New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good: 5 
wrapped caramels on a tray, Cello- 
phane wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: These caramels are cheaply 
priced at three packages for 10c. The 
weight for five pieces was 234 ozs. It 
isn’t possible for the manufacturer 
to make any profit. 


Code 10nn 34 


Caramels—6 Pieces for Ic 
(Purchased in a candy store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 
Each piece wrapped in printed wax 


paper. 

Color: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 
caramel. 
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Eric Lehman Chats on 


Chewy Candy and Salted Nuts 


N examining chewy candies in 

the clinic this month we found 

all types of 5 cent packages 
continuing to dominate tne seiec- 
tions, as was the case a year ago. 
On the whole, the chewy candies 
were of good quality and well pre- 
sented. 

Caramels in small packages were 
of better quality than we have 
found on the retail counters for 
some time. Caramels have been 
greatly abused both in price and 
quality, and many still are in this 
substandard _ classification. This 
month, however, we found one of 
the best 5 cent packages of assorted 
caramels examined by the clinic this 
vear. It was packed in a_ boat. 
Color, size, texture, and taste of 
the piece were good. 

Two other caramel packages were 
good eating and well gotten up, but 
were sold at 3 for 10 cents. It is 
impossible for a manufacturer to 
make a profit on a good caramel at 
this price. 

The tendency toward using cheap 
coatings on chocolate covered cara- 
mels, however, still seems to con- 
tinue, as a fair piece in a good wrap 
but with poor chocolate is often 
found. 

Rum and butter toffees appeared 
in a variety of packs and qualities. 
Those containing good raw mate- 
rials were a credit to the industry, 
but some were of good appearance 
though grained and not up to 
standard. 

A variety of chews and kisses 
were offered and in the main were 
good eating pieces. We found 
others that were grained and some 
that were acceptable but a little too 
hard. Many good-sized penny chews 
are on the market but frequently 
they lack flavor. 

A so-called fruit nougat was ex- 
amined, which in reality was not a 
nougat but rather a sort of chew. 

Crunches are very popular today 
and a number are offered in bars 
and pound and half-pound pack- 
ages. In some instances we find 
that these pieces are not a crunch at 
all, but a thin peanut taffy. Such 
packages named crunch are mislead- 
ing to the consumer. 


One of the best butter scotch 
packages on the market was exam- 
ined this month. Its quality and 
flavor were commendable. On the 
whole we find that butter scotch 
candies are less abused than some 
of the other classes of chewy pieces. 


Salted Nuts 


Salted nuts on the retail stands 
continue as slower sellers than a few 
years ago. The prices of salted nuts 
are in the class with the higher 
priced candies, and these have suf- 
fered alike in volume within the 
past three years. We find smaller 
units of salted nuts in the majority 
—-5 and 10 cent bags. 

Very few tins and boxes of nuts 
are on display throughout the trade, 
excepting in the high class stores 
catering to a selected trade. 

Many of the 5 and 10 cent pack- 
ages of salted nuts examined by the 
clinic this month were in unsatis- 
factory condition. This was espe- 
cially true of the nut assortments. 
Numerous packages needed check- 
ing up. Some were unfit to eat be- 
cause of rancidity. 

Some nuts showed evidence of 
not being roasted in the right kind 
of oil or were old when roasted. 

Assortments containing salted 
pecans, filberts, cashews, and al- 
monds were found to be soft, tast- 
ing old, and not up to standard. 
Some almond packages needed more 
salt, as did some cashews. 

Salted cashews are a good eating 
nut when prepared right, but we 
found some that had been roasted 
too quickly, as the outsides were 
brown while the centers were still 
raw. 

In the salted peanut class we found 
better quality of nuts in most pack- 
ages. Both Spanish and jumbo pea- 
nuts were of acceptable quality, but 
some plain packages gave a cheap 
appearance. 

The nut shops which are special- 
izing on freshly roasted nuts are set- 
ting a standard of good quality in 
this field which should be recognized 
by others who are attempting to 
merchandise packaged nuts through 
the general run of retail outlets. 
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Monthly Digest of 
CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Vitamin B Concentrate 
rl 
Ca: 
i Ind. & Eng Chem., News Ed. 12, 
5, p. 89. 





VITAMIN B concentrate, suitable for fortifying 
candy, etc., may be had from the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Public Health at Nanking (China). The 
laboratories are now producing it on a large scale from 
rice polishings. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Notices of Judgment under the 
Food & Drugs Act; No. 20641. 


CHERRIES were adjudged misbranded for the rea- 
son that the label represented them to be pitted cherries 
when in fact some of them were unpitted. 


Natural and Synthetic Menthol 


A. Serini, Pharm. Ztg., Vol. 78, 
Page 979. 
IN a commentary on Schimmel & Co.’s report for the 
year this investigator notes a method of distinguishing 
between natural and synthetic menthol. 


Antioxidants for Fats and Oils 


George R. Greenbank and George 
E. Holm, Ind. & Eng. Chem 26, 3, 
pp. 243-5. 





MALEIC acid in the proportion of 0.01% delayed 
the onset of rancidity in vegetable fats and oils in a 
marked degree. Of interest to confectioners in con- 
nection with the possible treatment of peanut products, 
buttercreams, cocoa butters, brittles, caramels, etc. 
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Canning of Dry Materials in Vacuo and in 
Inert Atmospheres 
H. Wentworth Avis, Food, Vol. 
3, pp. 45-6 (1933). 
A SHORT discussion of interest to packers of cocoa 
and malt, prepared cocoas, and similar preparations. 





There Are Times When It’s Best to Eat 
Candy 


Dr. M. W. Fitzpatrick, The 
Staley Journal, June, 1934, pp. 3-5. 





THE place of sugar and candy in the diet of grown- 
ups and children is lucidly and conservatively dis- 
cussed. Candy advertising and sales managers, take 
note. 





Chewing Gum Base 
John O. Barker (to Sweets Lab- 
oratories, Inc.), U. S. 1,930,436. 

THE inventor of this process adds caustic alkali to 
rubber latex and allows the mixture to stratify into lay- 
ers; the rubber-containing layer is separated and other 
chewing gum components are added to it. Yum-yum. 


The Factor E 


i MN lucene 


| 


V. Zagami. Arch. fisiol. 32, HUI 
301-40. Hil AN 
i i al 





REMEMBER all the agitation a few years ago about 
copper in glacé fruit confections which led the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to shut down on imports of that 
item from France just before one of the Christmas 
holiday seasons ? 

Copper and zinc have been shown to exert a favor- 
able influence in cases of diets deficient in vitamin E. 
Vitamin E is the vitamin of reproduction. Eat candy 
and——. 
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Analytical Constants and Peanut Butter 


Helen L. Wikoff, Maribodine 
Busey, and A. M. Kaplan, Ind. & 
Eng. Chem. 26, 3, pp. 291-2. 


TEN leading brands of peanut butter were picked 
up in the open market and analyzed by members of 
Ohio State University. The resulting analytical con- 
stants will prove valuable to confectioners who make 
or buy peanut butters for center work, bar fillings, etc. 


Fancy Dress Fruits—Glacé or Candied 


r 


E. L. Turner, Fruit Products 
Journal 13, No. 7, pp. 206-7. 





DIRECTIONS are given for candying and glacéing 
a variety of fruits, including Jonathan apples, peaches, 
pears, prunes, apricots, pineapple, quinces, and Royal 
Anne cherries. 


Oat Hulls as a Source of Vitamins B and G 


N. B. Guerrant and R. Adams 
Dutcher. Poultry Sci. 12, 373-7. 


OAT hulls contain appreciable quantities of the 
vitamins B and G, the addition of 5% of oat hulls to 
a basal diet greatly extending the life of experimental 
white rats. A 10% addition brought about a slow but 
nevertheless steady growth; a 20% addition resulted in 
substantial gains over an eight weeks’ period. (Confec- 
tioners with an eye to present-day health trends might 
investigate the possibility of incorporating this material 
in candies.—The Editor.) 


Government Control in Hungary 


S. S. de Finaly. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., New Edition 12, 12, p. 230. 





THE authorities have taken steps to prevent adul- 
teration of spices, cacaos, chocolates, etc. Cacao may 
henceforth be sold only in closed sacks signed with 
lead seals bearing the name of the manufacturer. State 
examination of factories will be established for choco- 
late articles and the name of the factory must be af- 
fixed to each tablet sold. 


Apple Juice Concentrate 


D.C. Carpenter and E. C. Smith. 
N. Y. State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ind. & Eng. Chem. 
26, 4, pp. 449-454. 


APPLE juice concentrates possessing a solids’ con- 
tent of from 55 to 71%, according to variety, have been 
prepared on a semi-commercial scale by the Pfandler 
method of fruit juice evaporation and re-esterizing. 
Intended primarily for carbonated beverage manu fac- 
turers, the concentrates give promise of possessing 
some utility in the candy field in apple jelly candies. 
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Eliminating Stale, Metallic Flavor from 
Strawberry Ice Cream 


P. H. Tracy, R. J. Ramsey, and 
H. A. Ruehe. Ice Cream Trade J. 
29, No. 12, 40. 


ALTHOUGH the work of these investigators is 
concerned principally with ice cream, there is much in 
their disclosures which should interest confectioners 
who may be happening to use dairy butter in conjunc- 
tion with fruits, or fruit flavors; e.g., in buttercreams, 
etc. Stale, metallic, or tallowy flavor results from the 
oxidation of butter fat and is hastened by the presence 
of copper salts and by an oxidizing substance contained 
in the juice of the strawberry, orange, lemon, pine- 
apple, etc. Avoidance of contact with copper is one 
of the methods suggested by these authors to reduce 
the gravity of this trouble. 


Raffinose 


E. H. Hungerford and A. R. 
Nees, Ind. & Eng. Chem. 26, 12, pp. 
462-464. 





THIS heretofore rare sugar which has proved so 
troublesome to beet sugar refiners has begun to show 
possibilities of commercial recovery from Steffen’s 
process molasses. Upwards of six million pounds an- 
nually are theoretically recoverable from the molasses 
produced annually in the Rocky Mountain region. The 
powerful inhibiting effect of relatively small amounts 
of raffinose on the crystallization of sucrose would 
place in the hands of the confectionery industry a new 
“doctor” for this sugar. 


Food and Character 


Louis Berman. 368 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


THE influence of food upon our characters and 
dispositions is traced by the author in a highly interest- 
ing manner. Confectioners interested in the nutritional 
aspects of sweets will derive much enlightenment from 
this book which substantiates the saying, “As a man 
eats, so is he.” 


Wear of Metals 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards Tech- 
nical News Bulletin No. 206, p. 55. 


THE rate of metal-to-metal wear in the moving parts 
of steel machines has been determined to be less under 
conditions favoring the formation of a slight rust film 
between the contacting surfaces. Also, the absence of 
oxygen (air) at the contacting surface may result in 
excessive wear. These findings contradict those of the 
German investigator Fuik, who asserted that the pres- 
ence to oxygen was essential to appreciable wear of 
metals. The wearing qualities of machines are of par- 
ticular importance in chocolate manufacture where 
heavy duty grinding machines are subjected to long 


and continuous operation. 
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Salesmen’s Slants .. . 


News and Personals from the Men on the Road 
A Monthly Feature by Franklin, Trager, Hoffmann 


N memory of his sincere friendliness to his fellow 
candy salesmen and his devotion to all that might 
be for the betterment of the confectionery indus- 
try, we pay tribute to George J. Heiser, contributor to 
these columns who recently passed away at his home 
in Atlantic City, after a brief illness. “George” was 
affectionately known among hosts of candy men whose 
friendship he acquired during his energetic career ex- 


SO aR 
George J. Heiser 


tending over a period of 29 years in the industry. 
Most of that time was spent as a sales representative. 
For the past 14 years he was connected with the Amer- 
ican Caramel Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Heiser had long been active in association work 
and was president of the Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association in 1932-33. He was also a member 
of the National Confectionery Salesmen’s Assn., the 
Wolverine Candy Club, Pittsburgh Candy Club, and 
Buckeye Candy Club. . 

For nearly two years George Heiser, in his own 
inimitable peppery style, covered the activities of the 
trade in his territory for The MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER. His notes appearing in the September 
issue were written on his deathbed. Our deepest 
sympathies go forth to his wife and father. 


DAVE TRAGER, Broker, Speaking from Detroit, Mich. 


this column, George Heiser. It was my privi- 
lege to know George for a number of years. As 
a matter of fact, George called on me when I was in 
the jobbing business in Cleveland, Ohio, and from that 
time a friendship existed that was never broken. All 
candy salesmen who cover this territory will miss in 
him a genuine salesman, a genuine friend, and above 
all, a true sportsman in business. 
The production of automobiles has tapered off quite 
a bit since late in August in the Detroit area but sales 
have held up fairly well. The confectionery manufac- 
turers’ representatives have helped keep up auto sales 
as the following have bought new cars in the past 45 
days. Which shows that the confectionery business 
is O. K.: 
Warren Durgin, Pontiac 8; J. J. Dehm, Oldsmobile 


F IRST I must pay a tribute to my predecessor of 
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Dave Trager 
Sales Representative, 
Detroit, Michigan 








6; Andy Lau, Buick; Frank Whitmer, Oldsmobile 6: 
Dave Trager, Pontiac 8; Lou Berke, Buick. 

J. A. Dillon, who is well known in the confectionery 
industry, now represents the National Chicle Co., and 
very recently placed their latest item—Tom Mix. Art 
has enjoyed a very fine initial placement and from all 
reports the piece is clicking. 

D. L. Goodrich of the Goodrich Candy Co. was a 
visitor to the city of Detroit on September 23. He 
attended a meeting of the zone code committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Virberg, of the Crystal Candy 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., were in Detroit on Septem- 
ber 17, to witness the ball game between the Detroit 
Tigers and the N. Y. Yankees. Gil makes it a point 
to take in a ball game or two whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

The Wolverine Candy Club held one of its monthly 
meetings on October 5. A large attendance was re- 
ported. The yearly dinner dance will be held on Jan- 
uary 11, 1935, and a record crowd no doubt will be 
on hand, as last year’s affair was certainly a wow. 

If any of the boys wish to arrange a fishing trip 
while in the northern part of Michigan, all they have 
to do is let Pere Levinson know in advance of their 
arrival in Bay City. Pere is never too tired to go fish- 
ing on a week end. 

The city of Detroit boasts of some good GOLFERS. 
If you arrive on a Saturday and want to go out and 
play golf, on a Sunday, all you have to do is call Dick 
McClean, Joe Bianco, Al Pennington, or Cal Fowler. 
They will take you over the ropes. 

In case any of the boys do not know it—Art St. 
Clair, whom a great many of the old timers know, is 
back on the job buying for J. L. Marcero Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. Art is an old-time road hound himself and you 
are always assured a courteous reception and a look 
at your line. 

Business must be good in Detroit, a number of the 
jobbers have moved and increased their floor spaces. 
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Some of the houses are now classed in with the best 
in this section of the country. When in the city look 
over the new quarters of Northway Tobacco Co., 
Motor City Tobacco Co., Jos. Kohn; Metropolitan 
Tobacco & Candy Co. I'll say they are jobbing houses. 

Has anyone seen Max Skeer in this part of the coun- 
try? He was last seen pulling in a minnow on a reel 
with pole that was almost as big as Max. He hails 
from the Metropolitan New York section. A reward 
is offered for his return to Island Lake, Mich. 

Talk about a cosmopolitan crowd! The affair held 
by the Southeastern Michigan Confectioners’ Jobbing 
Association on September 16 was certainly a dandy. 
The affair was held at the Van Dyke Golf course. 
Plenty of eats, smokes, and liquid refreshments were 
to be had. A baseball game was indulged in, and the 
jobbers and manufacturers’ representatives cetainly 
went to it. As usual, the salesmen were beat. Quite 
a few golf foursomes were out on the links. Well a 
merry time was had by all. Hurry, fellows, and have 
another affair! 

They said it could not be done—but—it has been. 
The Detroit jobbers’ association has been functioning 
for over a year—and the market that was once classed 
as one of the worst in the good old U. S. A. is now 
one of the best. Great credit must be given to officers 
and members of the association. Keep up the good 
work, boys, it pays! 

Les Netterstrom, the genial president of the Wol- 
verine Candy Club, has been making hay while the 
sun did not shine in September. Just as soon as the 
cool weather set in Les hopped into his mighty Ford 
and started back to cover the trade all over again, al- 
though he had only seen them two weeks before. The 
reason for the haste is that Wilbur Suchard put two 
numbers back in the line that look like real winners 
again. While Les was away burglars broke into his 
home and carted off some of his articles that Les 
had salted away. 

Charley Deas, of Planters Nut & Chocolate fame, 
has been on the go since the hot weather has lifted 
and taken some of the scare from the jobbers about nut 
goods being bad to handle in warm weather. Charley 
has numbers that sell in any kind of weather. 

Standard Candy Co., of Detroit, is planning to again 
manufacture hard candies. This firm has been in the 
confectionery field for a great many years. It gave 
up selling to the jobbing trade a few years ago but 
now figures that business is ripe again, so they are 
going out after it. 

If I failed to mention anything about the Ohio and 
Indiana trade or the representatives that cover it, it is 
because I have not had time to get my reporters on the 
job. Give me a chance, I am only young in this busi- 
ness. No doubt my friends, Sid Hoffman and Ray 
. Franklin, will help me out this month. 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


HE St. Louis members of the local code authority 
for the jobbers met a few days ago at the Amer- 
ican Hotel Annex for dinner, after which they 
held a code meeting. The writer was fortunate in be- 
ing present at the dinner, but, not being a member 
bade them all good-bye after the dessert. Those pres- 
ent were, Oscar Finke, East St. Louis, Ill.; Al Duden- 
hoeffer, Bill Milligan, E. A. Carroll, Fred Schmecke- 
bier. and Chet Neihaus, all of St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo., manufacturers, 
have a very unique truck with which they are adver- 
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C. Ray Franklin 
Kansas City, Mo. 


tising their Brunch and Full Moon bars, which they 
are featuring to the jobbers. The truck, a white panel 
body V eight, has the bust of a policeman (their trade 
mark) on top, which directs the traffic with its arms 
moving, while rolling its large eyes at the same time 
the truck is in motion. This attracts a good deal of 
attention. They are sampling schools in the various 
neighborhoods of the key cities in the middle west. 

Lon Bencini, Chicago manager of Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co., avows the following is the truth. He 
attended a preview at one of the Chicago's leading 
theaters a few days ago, and just before the curtain, 
an usher spoke to an old lady near Lon’s seat, “Seat 
in the orchestra, madam?” “No,” she replied, “I don’t 
play an instrument.” 

Ed Waller, who represents Luden, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., in the Middle West, was late the night of the 
K.C.C.C. meeting. In fact, failed to show up until the 
next day. Upon meeting Ed I inquired why the de- 
lay. “Car trouble,” he replied. “What’s wrong with 
your car,” I queried? “Well,” said Ed, there’s only 
one part of it that doesn’t make a noise, and that’s the 
horn.” 

Saw John Slingerland a few days ago in Chicago, 
John, you know, eats and sleeps Charland Candies, for 
some reason or other. I asked him to contribute a 
story to this month’s issue. Here it is: 

“Are you familiar with mules?” asked the farmer of 
a colored applicant for a job. 

“No, sir! Ah knows too much about mules to get 
familiar with ’em,” came back the applicant. 

Louis Maschka, the NRA Code member of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association for several states in 
the middle west, was the speaker at the K.C.C.C. meet- 
ing recently. He happened to be in the city on busi- 
ness the evening of the meeting and agreed to address 
the members of the club. His address was appreciated 
very much, as it is addresses from men of importance 
in the industry that the members enjoy and solicit. 

A. Hamilton, of the Illinois Candy Co., Chicago, 
contends signs point to the returning of prosperity. 
Here are a few examples, so he says. Traveling men 
are again letting porters carry their bags. People 
show less fury when they fail to get their nickel back 
after an uncompleted pay station call. Students of the 
situation report a 13 per cent decline in the number 
of people seen with run-over heels. Father doesn’t 
winch so much when the guests ask for more butter! 
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Candies made with Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin create 
new sales opportunities. 
Also they lower your costs 
on quality confections. So 
they increase profits two 
ways. 





CITRUS PECTIN 


for 


CONFECTIONERS 





NEW BUSINESS 


IN BULK ANd 5 CENT-PACK FIELDS 


Two Ways Exchange Citrus Pectin Candies Increase Profits 


Send Coupon for Free Samples and Formulas 


They have superior col- they make highly profita- 


or, flavor and tenderness. ble bulk and 5-cent packs. 


And they retain these char- 


acteristics — stay fresh Prove it to yourself. Send 


-e ee ee 


longer. coupon for free samples 
and formulas of suitable 
Yet they cost so little pieces. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Dept., Sec. 210, Ontario, Calif. 


Please send samples and formulas of Exchange Citrus Pectin 
pieces suitable for bulk and 5-cent packs. 
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CANDY 


Retailer Suggestions—a 
Service Department to 
Aid the Retail Confec- 
tioner in Improved Mer- 
chandising at a Profit. 


MERC 


Safe Buying Rules 

GUIDES to wise buying are much the same in all 
lines. The following suggestions should prove helpful. 

1. Buy nothing that will cause customers dissatis- 
faction. 

2. Be very careful of close-outs and bargains. 

3. Keep records to show stock on hand and classes 
of goods that have been selling well. 

4. Keep in close touch with customers’ likes and dis- 
likes. 

5. Avoid freak items.. 

6. Consider the help a dependable buying connection 
can give. 

7. Keep stock well balanced. 

8. Keep inventory as low as possible without skimpi- 
ness. 

9. Buy selling appeal rather than price. 

Never allow customers to wait while You are fixing 
stock or making records. 


Thanksgiving Displays 


CORNSTALKS, turkeys and pumpkins will be 
featured the nation over in Thanksgiving candy dis- 
plays. 

Puritans, pioneers, log cabins, campfires, iron kettles, 
and what-have-you will be used to symbolize the season 
and attract attention to merchandise. It’s our national 
custom. 

It’s also a common mistake to display more corn 
stalks and turkeys than confectionery. 

After all, let’s not forget that our business is to sell 
candy—not corn stalks and pretty decorations. 

The decorative setting should enhance the sales ap- 
peal of the merchandise. 


Sell by Suggestion 


SELLING by suggestion makes bigger sales, adds 
extra sales, and makes regular customers. Most re- 
tailers and their sales people neglect to cultivate this 
important sales aid. 

Make positive suggestions that are helpful. Don’t 
say, “Is that all?” or “What else?” 

Suggest another kind of candy that goes well with 
the purchase. For instance, when your customer has 
bought a pound of chocolates, offer a bon bon sample— 
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BIGGER PROFITS 
will follow better re- 
tailing by: 1. Proper 
selection of goods, 
adapted to the com- 
munity and candy 
buying season; 2. 
Adequate inventory, 
always in good sale- 
able condition; : 
Proper sales meth- 
ods, as suggested be 
low . aie 


HANDISING 


praise it and suggest that bon bons go well with 
chocolates. 

When customers buy for grown-ups they may forget 
the children, so suggest "pops or a juvenile package 
for them. With nuts for a party suggest mints, jellies, 
filled candies, etc. Items that go well together should 
always be remembered, and suggested accordingly. 

The sales person can be helpful to the customer buy- 
ing a gift package. Suggest the appropriate one, show- 
ing the better grades and larger sizes first. Explain 
the contents and suggest the merits of the better choice. 





Flowers and Colors 


FLOWERS and colorful window trims give a candy 
display an air of freshness and sweetness which is 
exceedingly tempting to candy customers. 

People seeing such a display, with its atmosphere of 
freshness and just enough candies, are drawn into the 
store to make a purchase. 


Change Displays for Variety 


MANY retailers have not changed the arrangement 
of their candy displays “since the year one.” But 
variety and interest are important factors in candy 
merchandising. Every department needs the stimula- 
tion of a change now and then. 

If the boxes are at one end of your counter, the bulk 
candy at another, and the bars somewhere else, it will 
attract new attention to switch them around period- 
ically. Regular customers overlook displays that are 
always the same. 

Last spring the manager of a chain drug company 
moved all his candy counters from near the center of 
his stores to positions near the door. Thus everyone 
visiting any of his stores passed the candy counters not 
once but twice. Within two months the manager re- 
ported sales jumped over 60 per cent. 





Displays Too Flat 


A HIGH-CLASS department store in the East fea- 
tures candies of high quality in an island display sec- 
tion with flat tables. The effect is lifeless. The dis- 
plays are too flat, despite the good grade of merchan- 
dise handled. 

There is an opportunity to perk up the department 
with a few of the many modern fixtures available, 
and thereby undoubtedly increase sales. 
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Robert Whymper Discusses 


“THE PROBLEM OF 
Read What the Critics Say: CHOCOLATE FAT-BLOOM” 


A. W. Knapp, writing in “Confectionery 
Journal” of London, says: 


ALL OUNTNLLLON 


“Every scientist will applaud Mr. Whymper's desire The author, writer of numerous other works and 
° get oS 2 yy and tow Rey ap in- 

ustry is in ted to him tor expoun 8s theory ° ° ° 

ce hier aial Gauche. me teen ens ok aha scientific papers on the subject, covers for the first 
groups and explains a number of facts. Whether ° 

the scientist accepts Mr. Whymper's theory or time the complete story of chocolate fat-bloom. He 
prefers one of his own, he cannot but profit by " : J i 
reading this book which brings under review a deals not only with a full scientific and technical 


number of important matters relating to the set- 
ting of chocolate.” 


. Beri discussion of the subject but also tells the practical 
Mr. Knapp is a scientist and a foremost 





authority on chocolate in England. His writ- chocolate man in simple language how it may be 
ings have gained him world repute in his = d 
particular field of endeavor. : prevented. 


Harotp Morcan, M. Sc., writing in “Food 
Manufacture,” has this to say: 


. . The results obtained have been of immense 
value, particularly from an analytical and com- 
parative point of view. The method advocated by 
Mr. Whymper is a distinct improvement, as in- 
formation is obtained in a manner scientific and yet 
of Pay ae practical value. The conditions 
under which the test is carried out are those of the ; ; i 
intory” itself, and. it is presumed that much valu A copy of this enlightening monograph should be 
able information could be obtained in the laboratory * . 

Sy, eenpetetien under somewhat similar conditions. = in every chocolate and confectionery manufac- 
‘The Problem of Chocolate Fat-Bloom’ is a work 2 e , 
turers’ library. Order a copy NOW ... The blank 


that will be carefully studied by everyone who 
below is for your convenience. 





Mn 


Numerous illustrations including photo micro- 
graphs and charts of solidification curves, viscos- 
ity curves, etc., help further to simplify the subject. 
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appreciates that the necessity of getting to the 
root of a trouble is the only way to conquer it. 
As mentioned before, there are divergent views on 
the subject, and Mr. Whymper must be congratu- 
lated for being the first to present his ideas in such 
a clear and comprehensive manner on so thorny a 





problem.” Published by 
“The Cracker BAKER” advises: 2 THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING Co. 
“To anyone using chocolate this monograph will : 1140 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


prove a valuable addition to any knowledge they 
may already have on the subject.” 


“Foop Inpustries WEEKLY,” in oonnsonnncecnsnccnnnnne QPEREDEERR BBE. A NIK sccccccnccccncnccccncccnnn: 
commenting on the book, says: 


“It is possible to add a substance known 
as ‘lecithin’ to the chocolate, and this 
is often done as a bloom palliative. Its 
effect, according to Mr. Whymper, is 
twofold; it bles a chocolate with a 
low fat content to be as plastic and 








re ere, ee 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING Co., 
1140 The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 





workable as « lecithin-less chocolate of We enclose check in the amount of $...................... to cover cost 
a ae. ee ane i anetes bats sy .40eNs copy of Robert Whymper’s “The Problem of Chocolate 
a fairly high-fat chocolate can be worked Fat-Bloom.” 


at much lower temperatures than usual. 
Since at the lower temperatures more of 
the bloom-forming high-melting-point 
fats are crystallized out, the tendency to 
San is reduced in this direction as 
well.” 


(Price in U. S. A. $2.50 per copy. Foreign $3.00.) 
Mail copy to: 


“THe CONFECTIONER” says: 


“. . . a book to be commended to the 
careful study of all interested in choco- 
late making, and one upon which its 
eupes is deserving of sincere congratu- 
ation.” 
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What’s New.... 





Improved Laboratories of Baker Technical 
Service to Give More Aid to Con- 
fectioners With Problems 

WALTER BAKER & COMPANY is increasing 
the scope of its Technical Service by enlarging its lab- 
oratories in Dorchester, Mass. A miniature factory, 
the newest and most efficient laboratory apparatus, and 
an increased staff of technicians will be at the service 
of the trade when the Baker Technical Service ex- 
pansion plan is completed this fall. 





ieee 

Dr. Henry L. Borg, of Technical Service, Walter Baker & 

Company, with assistant in new laboratory making a 
viscosity test. 


“What this means to the confectioner,” said Dr. 
Henry L. Borg, Director of the Baker Technical Serv- 
ice, “is that experiments on his behalf can be carried 
on with greater speed and efficiency and problems of 
the trade solved more readily.” 

Of particular interest in the expansion program is 
the miniature factory known as the Pilot Plant. Here, 
on a smaller scale, all of the processes of the big fac- 
tory will be carried through. That means new or 
revised formulae can be made up in pounds rather 
than in tons, 

The technical service offered clients of Walter Baker 
& Company has grown tremendously since the company 
became affiliated with General Foods seven years ago. 

The completed, improved laboratories will be set up 
in several divisions, the work of each dove-tailing with 
the others. Of special interest, too, is the New Ma- 
chinery Testing Division. Here new mechanical con- 
trivances will be developed and new equipment tested. 

The practical value of this department to the con- 
fectioner is that he is assured of a constant improve- 
ment of coatings for his candy, because not only will 
new products be developed, but also new methods of 
manufacture, all of which is to his advantage. 
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With the Associated 





The personnel cooperating with Dr. Borg includes 
his chief assistant, John Henry, and Dr. Aksel G. 
Olsen, head of the Research Department. 


A New Licorice Source 

The Tannin Corporation of 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has just announced that after two years of re- 
search, experiments, and preparations, they are now 
ready to offer to the confectionery trade their “T-C” 
Brand of Licorice Paste. 

The Tannin Corporation has been a manufacturer 
of extraction products for many years, but heretofore 
has confined its activities to the leather industry. It 
is the largest manufacturer of tannin extracts in the 
country. 

It is understood that they intend to manufacture 
the “T-C” Brand at their plant in Wilmington, Del. 


Felton Chemical Co. Opens Branch for 


New England at Boston 
FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., an- 
nounces the opening of a New England branch, with 
offices located at 80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. D. W. Zuckerman, formerly at the New York 
branch, will be in charge of New England sales. 


Flavoring Products Industry Code 
Approved 


NRA -approval of a code of fair competition for the 
flavoring products industry became effective Septem- 
ber 17. 

The code provides a basic maximum 40-hour work- 
week. Minimum wages will be 40c an hour for men 
and 32%c for women, with a 5c Southern differential 
in each case. Office workers will receive minimum 
wages of $14 to $16 a week, depending on population. 

The Code Authority will consist of six members. Two 
will be nominated by the Flavoring Extracts Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., two by the National Association of 
Fruit and Flavoring Syrups, one by the National Man- 
ufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, and one by the 
Administrator to represent those in the industry not 
affiliated with any of the above associations. 





Packaging Machinery Makers Institute 
Meets October 12 at Chicago 

THE Annual Convention of the Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Institute, Incorporated, will 
be held on Friday, October 12, 1934, beginning at 
10:00 a. m. at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The Annual Dinner Meeting of the Institute will take 
place on Friday evening, at seven o'clock. 
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Anchor Cap Corporation Acquires Salem | 
Glass Works 

THE Salem Glass Works of Salem, N. J., recently 
became a subsidiary of Anchor Cap Corp., the parent 
holding company of Capstan Glass Co. and Anchor 
Cap & Closure Corp. Thus, Salem now is associated 
with Capstan Glass Co. of Connellsville, Pa., as well 
as Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. of Long Island City. 

The Salem organization will remain practically un- 
changed. Mr. J. Dale Dilworth, President and ma- 
jority stockholder of Salem Glass Works for a great 
many years, remains as President of Salem and also | 
becomes a director of the parent company. 


CLIFF VAN BUSKIRK, who is completing his 
28th year of service with the Sales Department of the 
Corn Products Refining Company this month, has been 
appointed Manager of the Metropolitan Bulk Sales 
Division of that company. He will be assisted by 
George Matthews, formerly of the Refined Sugar De- 
partment. 





IN line with a departure in sales policy, the com- 
pany has altered the wording on its sugar bags to tie in 
with their household product, Karo. The new bags | 
read : “Cerelose—Pure Dextrose—Made by the Makers 
of Karo.” 


LANSING T. DUPREE, who received his degree 
as Chemical Engineer at Rensselaer Polytech. has 
joined the staff of A. A. Lund & Associates—New 
York as Sales Specialist and Technical Consultant on 
fruit products. Other personnel changes are: Fred- 
erick E. Schmitt, Cornell °31, advanced to Production 
Manager; and Sidney A. Johnson, Cornell ’34, New 
Products’ Research. 








A NEW line of pure honey products is being brought | 
out this fall by Wayne Farm Foods, New York City 
The line includes Honey-Cube soda fountain toppings | 
in a variety of flavors, Honey Cocktail Cubes for bar: 
etc., and bulk honey cubes for ice cream, candy, and 
baked goods specialties. All of the items may be ha: 
in popular flavors. 


Chocolate, Cocoa Products 1933 Census 


Employment in the Chocolate and Cocoa Products 
industry increased from 5,677 wage earners (average | 
‘for the year) in 1931 to 6,460 in 1933, according to 
preliminary data in the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures taken in 1934, released in September by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The value of chocolate and cocoa products made in | 
the U. S. in 1933 amounted to $67,202,460, a decrease 
of 22.9 per cent as compared with $87,124,941 re- 
ported for 1931, the last preceding census year. The | 
more important items which contributed to the total 
for 1933 are as follows: Chocolate (except coatings), 
174,566,188 pounds, valued at $28,831,507; chocolate 
coatings, 235,023,775 pounds, $22.348,322; powdered | 
cocoa, 119,434,888 pounds, $10,439,966; cocoa butter, 
29,900,007 pounds, $3,296,033. 
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ALERT confectioners realize that 
business, to be profitable, must not only 
be won, it must be held. It is for this rea- 
son that so many of them use Hooton’s 
Chocolate Coatings. For the consistent 
uniformity of these coatings—their better 
flavor—their unmatched smoothness— 
enhances the salability and profit-mak- 
ing possibilities of any covered piece. 
Every type of coating used in the manu- 
facture of quality chocolates is available 
in Hooton’s line. Tell us to send work- 
ing samples. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


WAREHOUSES LOCATED AT YW 
CHICAGOs DETROIT TOLEDO CLEVELAND oa 
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FILLING RUSH ORDERS 
IN THE BUSY SEASON 


Sometimes means rushing freshly 
coated centers into the market 
before they have had time to 
ripen. Consumers, if they get 
such centers, consider them stale 
and just naturally avoid buying 
again from the dealer or select- 


ing that brand of candy. 


Quick 


SOFTENING 
IF YOU WANT IT 


You can avoid this sales calamity by 
regulating the amount of CONVERTIT 
used. Ask us about it. 


<CONVERTIT. 


\fl Purified im invertase of ee activity ff 








Convertit is the pioneer invertase— guar- 
anteed to give results—definitely, surely, 
uniformly protecting your creams against 
possible fermentation and drying. 


It is just as easy to use as flavoring and 
it acts after the goods are coated, softening 
the centers to the right degree. 


Don't take chances -USE CONVERTIT. 
Write for literature and practical suggestions. 


THE NULOMOLINE CO. 


Exclusive Distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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Briefs—Among the Manufacturers 





C. V. HALL has been appointed mid-western rep- 
resentative for Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., candy 
manufacturers. Mr. Hall formerly represented Scharf 


Brothers, of New York City, in the same territory. 
* * * 





THE Retail Confectioners’ Association of Philadel- 
phia sponsored a Fall Opening Day Contest, centering 
on October 19, with prizes for the best windows fea- 
tured by the members. Prizes were to be awarded for 
the best dressed window, the most unique window, and 
the best merchandising window. The contest was un- 
der the supervision of their Holiday Committee headed 
by A. A. Lang. 

* * ak 

THE Cocoa & Chocolate Manufacturing Industry 
submitted an amendment to their Code at a hearing 
before NRA, October 3, permitting members to make 
any price which may seem advisable in sales for char- 
itable or relief purposes, or to any Federal, State, 
or Municipal government or governmental agency. The 
term governmental agency does not include educational 
institutions. An amendment was also presented con- 
taining provisions for the sale of distressed merchan- 
dise. * * x 

CONFECTIONERY and Soft Drinks ranked 7th 
place in amount of network broadcast advertising ex- 
penditures for the first 6 months of 1934, in a state- 
ment listing 24 industries released by the National 
Broadcasting Company recently. Confectionery and 
Soft Drinks ranked 6th in 1928, 13th in 1929, 12th in 
1930, 6th in 1931, 1932, and 1933. 

a 

Beginning with September issues Life Savers will 
be featured in twenty-one leading magazines of national 
circulation, including Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, 
Liberty Magazine, Cosmopolitan, American Magazine, 
Time and Red Book. The heading on the September 
advertisements read: “If you Know your Onions Fol- 
low ’em with Life Savers.” 

2% ok * 

GOUDEY Gum Company, through its president, 
Mr. R. G. Devlin, announces the release of Big Thrill 
chewing gum to its brokers throughout the country. 
Big Thrill will be sold in 100 count and each piece will 
contain an adventure story, illustrated in colors, about 
four nationally known characters including Dick Tracy, 
Tailspin Tommy, Buck Jones and Buck Rogers. 


Sales of Confectionery 164 Per Cent Ahead 


of First Eight Months Last Year 

Sales exceeding $14,100,000 during August, 1934, 
a figure 1 per cent larger than sales of the same firms 
in August, 1933, were reported to the Department of 
Commerce by 324 manufacturers of confectionery and 
chocolate products competitive with confectionery. 

For the eight months of 1934 to date, sales of all 
products by the reporting group amounted to 16.4 
per cent larger than sales by the same firms during the 
corresponding period of 1933. Sales of chocolate 
products competitive with confectionery showed the 
largest gain, nearly 50 per cent. 
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6S) YOUR COATINGS 
MUST BE RIGHT! 


O matter how good the centers of your 
chocolates . . . no matter how beau- 















tiful the box . . . You cannot 
hope for increasing sales volume un- 
less the coatings please the public. 


MERCKENS FONDANT 
PROCESS COATINGS — 


with their rich flavor, extreme smooth- 
ness and uniform consistency, are bound 
to meet the requirements of the most 
exacting confectioners, 


Merckens Coatings have contributed much to the pes ae Ee 
success of some & the finest package chocolates in COATING: Py | in 
America. The Swiss Fondant Process by which they , XN 
are made, slightly modifies the sugar, bringing out . . . ay 
to the full... the superb flavor of the high-grade cocoa beans. No 
better chocolate coatings have ever been produced. 


Write today for trial samples. No Cost. No Obligation. 


Merckens Chocolate Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK—25 W. Broadway BOSTON — 131 State Street LOS ANGELES— 1807 E. Ninth Street 
CHICAGO— Handler & Merckens, Inc., 180 West Washington Street 




















HOLIDAY CANDY SALES 


The height of the candy selling sea- 
son is close at hand. Maximum sales 
can be anticipated by manufacturers 
who use quality ingredients, because 
“he who serves best profits most.” 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ” 7 ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Announcing ! !! 


BURNETT'S 
‘“ARMADA’’ 





Here’s strength and economy never before 
available in a vanilla extract — BURNETT'S 
ARMADA, the latest addition to the great line 
of BurNETT vanillas! 


REAL FLAVOR. With a new and original for- 
mula, BuRNETT has succeeded in making a 
pure vanilla extract more than four times 
stronger than standard extracts with no lower- 
ing of the flavor quality made famous by all 
Burnett Vanillas. 


REAL ECONOMY. Practical tests in several 
well-known plants have shown that actual sav- 
ings are made by using the new ARMADA. 
This is because the minimum amount of al- 
cohol, with the maximum amount of pure 
vanilla flavoring is spread throughout every 
batch. 


TRY ARMADA in your own plant. For trial pur- 
poses we will send you one pint of BURNETT’S 
ARMADA Pure Concentrated Vanilla Extract 
at the regular gallon rate, or $2.13. 

Just send us the coupon below, 


TODAY, as we can make this 
offer only for a limited time. 








JosepH Burnett Company, 437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
Of course I want to try Burnett’s Armada right away. 


Enclosed is my check for $2.13. 
Name 
Company 


City S:ate 
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Plain and Fancy Licorice Candies 
(Continued from page 21) 


228° F., which is 2 to 4 degrees higher than 
usual for pectin jellies. 


Licorice Caramels 


In making licorice caramels many manufac- 
turers make the mistake of allowing anise to be 
substituted for licorice, thus overlooking the 
opportunity of turning out a much superior 
confection. A real licorice caramel is made pre- 
cisely the same as a full cream caramel, with 
the addition of licorice. The piece may be 
varied in the size and shape and style of cutting. 

The licorice caramel lends itself very favor- 
ably to the making of a layer caramel with one 
or more layers of white nougat. This striking 
piece—with its contrast of black and white— 
‘an be cut most any shape desired. Sometimes 
it is piled up in pans, or placed in cups, or 
wrapped. 





Licorice Kisses 


A nice chewy licorice kiss may be made as a 
variation of the ordinary salt water taffy kiss. 
This is done by first making the usual taffy 
kiss, and taking a third of the batch and color- 
ing and flavoring it with licorice. Then color 
the other two-thirds pink or green, or let it 
remain white, and pull. This portion is used 
as the center of the piece, wrapping the licorice 
around the outside. The whole mass is pulled 
out, cut, and wrapped in the usual way. 


Licorice Toffee 


Another delicious and attractive piece is a 
licorice toffee. Make a cream butter scotch in 
the usual way—not forgetting to include the 
cream and butter. When cooked to the desired 
consistency add the licorice and color. Pour 
out very thin on a marble slab, and cut with a 
roll cutter in pieces one inch wide by two and 
one-quarter inches long. 

A full line of toffees cut in the above size, in- 
cluding these licorice pieces, makes a good seller 
for fall and winter—and any time, in fact. 


Licorice Filled Hard Candy 


Here is an idea for licorice filled hard ean- 
dies, such as straws, strings, cuts, blossoms, 
and waffles. In preparing the centers for these, 
the process is the same as in making any other 
hard eandy filling. 

The procedure, for example, is to place in a 
copper kettle 7 pounds of corn syrup, 5 pounds 
of granulated sugar, enough water to dissolve. 
Put on a fire and bring to boil, add 6 ounces 
of coconut butter, and cook to 260°. Then set 
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off the fire and add the desired amount of lic- 
orice syrup, which will reduce the cook to about 
250°. Then make a water test, which ought to 
produce a stiff ball. If the licorice paste is 
used, it may be wise to cook only to about 250°, 
because of the absence of moisture found in the 
syrup. If the licorice mass is used, the candy 
maker will have to determine the amount of 
moisture present and make his cook accord- 
ingly. 

The next procedure, in any case, is to stiffen 
up the batch with confectioners’ sugar, mindful 
that the batch must not be allowed to become 
too cold, as it is to be used as the center of a 
high cooked jacket. It may be put in a tin and 
kept in a heater and kept warm while the jacket 
is prepared. 

When the jacket is ready, the licorice center 
is folded in and pulled out and cut or pressed 
into whatever form is desired. These various 
filled licorice hard candy pieces will be found 
very acceptable, once they have been introduced. 

Many others of such items can be worked out 
with gratifying results if the eandy maker is 
allowed to use the ingenuity that I know the 
majority of them possess. 

At this season of the year, licorice goods are 
much in evidence, being used in practically all 
of the above types of candies combined with 
orange items for Hallowe’en. The above cuts 
in hard candy can be made in orange and black 
combinations for this time of the year, and later 
varied—as in the popular black and white com- 
binations for spring and summer. 


A. R. C. Cost Survey 
(Continued from page 37) 
lowing percentages of business compared with 
1929 for the years beginning with 1930: 
1930 business, 92 per cent of 1929 
1931 business, 97 per cent of 1929 
1932 business, 88 per cent of 1929 
1933 business, 74 per cent of 1929 
1934 business, 86 per cent of 1929 
Case No. 2. Running to the other extreme, 
the comparative volume of another retailer was 
reported as follows: 
1930 business, 98 per cent of 1929 
1931 business, 67 per cent of 1929 
1932 business, 44 per cent of 1929 
1933 business, 28 per vent of 1929 
1934 business, 30 per cent of 1929 
Case No. 1 ran no lower than 75 per cent of 
the 1929 business in any year, while case No. 2 
dropped to a point almost 75 per cent below 
1929. 
The opportunity of comparison with the 
above figures is thus provided other retail con- 
fectioners. 
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In football it takes real interference to break through the 
line and gallop into the open field to a touchdown. 


But interference in football means the elimination of inter- 
ference; creating new plays; perfecting the line and the 
back field; TEAM WORK. 


How like business. Getting out in front of the competition 
and scoring sales. 


For forty years our laboratory has used the “team work” 
principle in working with our customers in perfecting first 
and second string products and in developing new products. 


TACKLING YOUR PROBLEMS. 


Count on These 


7 POINTS 


So Characteristic of 


MM&R PRODUCTS 


1 Purity 4 Clarity 
9 Uniformity 5 Prime Condition 
3 Quality 6 Packaged for ease in use 


and best possible protec- 
tion from deterioration 


7 Delivery assured. What you need when you 
need it. What you want when you want it. 





MM&R HONOR ROLL FLAVORS 
Oil Bitter Almonds Orange Blend MM&R 
(French) Pineapco Concentrated 
Oil Anise USP MM&R 
MOHAWK Oil Pepper- Violet S MM&R 


mint 
For Breath Tablets) 
tract Coff ' 
Soluble Extract Coffee Tropicco MM&R 


MOHAWK BRAND 

MM&R Cordial Flavors (Tropical Fruits) 
for Cream Centers Trulic MM&R 

Maple Concrete MM&R (A Licorice Flavor) 














Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 


32 Cliff Street New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
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83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





sag GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
if SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


> 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 


11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























H. H. Payne, Southern Jobker, Hurt 


H. H. PAYNE, former Code Authority chairman 
for North Georgia and candy jobber, was the victim 
of a very serious automobile accident in southern Ala- 
bama recently, while enroute to New Orleans. 

Mr. Payne, while driving late at night with several 
members of his family, was hit by another car contain- 
ing two drunken men. Mr. Payne suffered a broken 
nose, a fractured kneecap, and other bodily injuries, 
while Mrs. Payne and Mr. Payne’s daughter-in-law 
were also seriously hurt. 

The injured persons were taken to the Atmore Hos- 
pital, Atmore, Ala., for treatment. They were still in 
a serious condition at the time of this writing. 


tk * * 


Labor Provisions Mailed Jobbers 


LABOR provisions have been mailed to the entire 
list of approximately 2,500 firms on the files of the 
Southern Regional Confectioners’ Code Authority of- 
fice, it is announced. It is expected that the total 
mailed will exceed 3,000 by the time the list of South- 
ern jobbers is completed. 

Jobbers who have not received their labor provisions 
should apply for them at the Southern office, 802 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga., the announcement 
stated. 
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South Georgia Wholesaler Hearings Held 


A HEARING before the South Georgia Confec- 
tioners’ Code Authority at 2:30 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8, at the New Albany Hotel, Albany, Ga., was 
held under supervision of W. C. Holder, Chairman 
of the South Georgia Area. 

Mr. Holder stated that approximately fifty cases 
were heard, most of them in violation of the require- 
ment to file prices and to register. 

Serving under Chairman Holder in this area are: 
C. O. McAfee, Charles Kolodkin, Cliff C. Cook and 
Miss Maggie Stephens. Mrs. Mary Pearl Holder is 
secretary of this area. 

C. M. McMillan, Executive Secretary of the South 
Regional Confectioners’ Code Authority, with office 
in Atlanta, attended the hearing. 


* ok * 


Wholesale Code Favored Despite Cost 


WIDESPREAD benefit has been reported from the 
operation of the Wholesale Confectioners’ Code in the 
South, according to information received from the 
Southern Code Authority office, located in the Standard 
Building, in Atlanta, Ga. 

With the approval of the Code budget at 4% of 1 
per cent, it was anticipated that many members of the 
industry would want to abandon the Code. Accord- 
ingly, a survey was made to determine the feeling of 
the members of the industry. All members reporting 
state that the benefits derived so far have been enor- 
mous and eminently satisfactory. 
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Candy Merchandising 
(Continued from page 48) 
CANDY SOLD WITH A SMILE TASTES BETTER. 


Stress Mail Orders 

BEGIN building up your business for special days 
like Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Valentine’s Day at 
least 30 days in advance. 

Displays of your special merchandise will do this. 

Also start lining orders to be delivered within your 
trading area and sent elsewhere by mail. 

Signs prominently placed will stimulate this extra 
business. “We will gladly wrap for mailing” .. . 
“We will DELIVER anywhere” ... “Let us send 
your candy remembrance by mail’”—these and other 
suggestions are used profitably. 


Feature Your New Lines 

THERE is a type of customer who likes to know 
when a new line is put on the market. If you have 
room in the shop for a small table where new lines 
can be shown, it would command attention to the new 
lines. 

A new line seldom gets its due prominence on a 
window, and it is mixed among the older lines. 

New lines mean keeping your shop up to date. They 
should, therefore, get a little more prominence than is 
given to other lines —J. F. L., in Philadelphia Sweet- 
Meets. 





LEARN the preferences of regular customers! 


Do you KNOW the goods you sell? 





ON OPENING THE BOX... 
te " a IR | 





The Cundy Mat Supreme. 


GREETS THE EYE! 
Gobelin Chocolates are padded with FLOSSINE because 


the finest of materials and workmanship must be used in 
both the making and packaging of this famous line of con- 
fections. A real tribute to FLOSSINE. 


Use FLOSSINE in your fancy packages! 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 
282-288 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Paper Products 
“SPECIALISTS IN THE PACKAGING FIELD.” 
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Net Prorits DEPEND ON BUSINESS METHODS MorE 
THAN ON VOLUME OF BuwsINEss! 


IT is not good display to have some customers 
treated like friends and others treated like intruders. 


Amber Chocolate Dishes 


DONALDSON’S Department Store in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., uses amber-colored dishes for displaying 
their chocolates. The harmonious color combination 
gives a richness and sparkle to the candies which en- 
hances their tempting power. 

A wide selection of bulk and package goods, as well 
as novelties, may be found in this inviting candy de- 
partment. 


A Poor Window 


A POOR window display in a Milwaukee drug store 
had these two objectionable features : 

High-priced boxed candy was displayed amidst a 
mixture of very much cheaper quality hard candies 
This cheapened the effect of the whole window. 

Particularly objectionable was the fact that the Cel- 
lophane on nearly all of the $1.00 and $1.25 packages 
had cracked, which made the boxes look shop worn. 


CUT pieces on display should be replaced at least 
once during the day, to preserve the fresh look that 
sells. 


WHAT are you doing to hasten the return of your 
prosperity? Think it over! 


Imperial GUARANTEED 


Sucker Sticks 


IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 Graybar Building 
New York City 








COMPEE. Tt. 
LINE 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 
+ 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY, IN 


New York 
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North Georgia Jobber Code News 

T. W. McDONALD, of the Cherokee Rose Candy 
Co., Monroe, Ga., has been named chairman for the 
North Georgia Code Authority to succeed H. H. 
Payne, resigned. 

Owing to the resignation of Mr. Payne and W. M. 
Wallace from the Code Authority, J. D. Mathews, of 
Gainesville, Ga., and E. P. Hardin, of E. P. Hardin 
& Co., Rome, Ga., become regular members. 

The North Georgia Code Authority held a hearing 
of complaints on violation of the Code in Atlanta, 
Friday evening, September 21. 


Jobber Federation Starts Campaign in 
Support of Capper-Kelly Bill to Legalize 
Stabilization of Prices 

A campaign in support of the passage of the Cap- 
per-Kelly Bill, to legalize Stabilization of Prices, has 
been started by the Federated Wholesale Confection- 
ers’ Associations of America, according to Herbert 
Tenzer, Counsel. 

The Bill, if passed by Congress, would permit the 
manufacturer to contract with the wholesaler to main- 
tain the resale price of standard brand products. Sim- 
ilar contracts would be permitted between the whole- 
saler and retailer. This would eliminate 3 for 10 
selling and many other price-cutting evils, the advo- 
cates believe. 

“In addition to our plan to encourage passage of the 
Capper-Kelly Bill,” said Mr. Tenzer, “we expect to 
carry the drive direct to the manufacturers.” 


Wholesale Budget $278,446.50 Approved 


THE Budget for the National and Lecal Code Au- 
thorities of the Wholesale Confectioners, totaling 
$278,446.50, has been approved by NRA. This is 
approximately half the amount requested. 

The rate of assessment per individual firm is one- 
fourth of one per cent of the total sales for the year 
1933. Period of assessment is from June 1, 1934, 
to June 16, 1935. 

Forty-five per cent of the amount collected will be 
retained by the National Code Authority, and fifty- 
five per cent will be remitted to the Local Code Au- 
thorities. 

The term “member of the industry” has been of- 
ficially defined by the Administrator, according to a 
release on October 2, to include wholesale grocers, 
druggists, tobacconists, and any other distributor of 
confectionery at wholesale. 


Peanut Processing Tax 


A Federal Processing Tax of one cent per pound 
on raw peanuts, farmers’ stock weight, became effective 
October 1, as a New Deal measure to aid peanut 
growers. 

The tax applies to all stocks of unshelled peanuts 
on floors prior to October 1. Following that date the 
tax will be levied on manufacturers of peanut products. 
The Department of Agriculture has established a table 
of conversion factors for articles processed wholly or 
partly from peanuts, to determine the amount of tax 
imposed or refunds to be made with respect thereto. 
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TELCO CREAT | THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


BURMAK 
MAPLEINE BATCH ROLLER BELT 
Keeps costs LT | CuTs Down 


OVERHEAD 













Production costs are rising — but 
you can’t afford to lower quality! 




































ANY smart manufacturers have 
found they can actually cut costs 
and produce better quality candies by 
using Mapleine flavoring. 

Mapleine is economical, colors as it 
flavors. Delicious by itself. Blends 
with other flavors, fruits, nuts. Will 
not “cook out” or fade in storage. 

Order Mapleine today. Or write for 
generous test bottle. 


Crescent Manufacturing Company 
654AV Dearborn Street, Seattle, Washington 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Dallas, Los Angeles 


DOUBLE EDGE 
DOUBLE WEAR 


Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 


ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 
belt, yet they cost no more‘than the ordinary type. 
BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 
ASSURES Plawor Protection 413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - + CHICAGO 


LOWER WRAPPING COSTS with [sox re users 


EVERETT AUTOMATIC SHEETERS for CELLOPHANE |  yatcuince ane: 
3 q 


p Paul F. Beich Company 
This Model “C” Automatic Sheeter for Cellophane soon pays for itself out of savings | Fine Products Corp. 
made poss ble through its use. Many candy manufacturers have already | The Gobelin Co. 

Wm. M. Hardie Co. 
King Candy Co. 
Luden’s, Inc. 

Everett Sheeter is extremely simple and economical to run—requires no Overland Candy Co. 























found this to be the case. By purchasing in rolls for sheeting to size, 
reductions up to 25% of their original paper costs have been made. The 


operator. It will accurately cut and stack roll stock in any desired size. | Quaker City Choc. Co. 
Rockwood Choc. Co. 
Sperry Candy Co. 


May we tell you more about this moderately-priced, money-saving pads as. diego 


device > 


Will hendle ells from I po 26°» KWERETT MACHINE CORPORATION 
width and deliver sheets from 3” up to 26” 

FP ge mgt wea” <A nga 817 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
materially increased if necessary. 

















Manufacturers’ Code Authority qualified to represent the specialty manufac- 
(Continued from page 30) turers. 
Dr. Jordan brings to this committee technical It will be necessary for the members of the 
and scientific experience gained throughout his industry to help this committee gather facts on 
numerous years of work in the candy industry. which to base their conclusions. The commit- 
The remaining two members of this commit- tee itself must do a considerable amount of 
tee are G. H. Bunton, who has had a broad ex- work both gathering the facts, and then weigh- 
perience in manufacturing, particularly in ing them carefully, for in an industry as varied 
penny goods; and Fred Foster, who with his as the candy industry, the promulgation of 
wide knowledge of specialty production is well standards will be a difficult task. 
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LONG TIME! 


. . .we have been 
making fine flavors 
for you since 1884 


OOTE & JENK 


FLAVOR SPECIALISTS 








JACKSON. MICHICAN..U.S.A 


IDEAL = 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Ideal Wrapping Machines were 
designed to meet the needs of 
those large and small manufac- 
turers whose requirements de- 
mand rapid handling 
along with dependable 
and uninterrupted op- 
eration. The service 
record of every IDEAL 
sold proves the abso- 
lute reliability of this equip- 
ment. Each machine carries 
our unqualified guarantee 
that it is mechanically per- 
fect. 
Two models are available. 
The Senior Model which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute 
and the Special Model with 
a capacity of 240 pieces 
per minute. 
Candy manufacturers will 
find these machines excel- 
lently adapted to their most 
exacting requirements. 
Write for complete specifi- 
cations and prices. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 






































































EST. 1906 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
U. Ss. A. 
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PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery 
Industry 


1,973,778. Apparatus for Coating Confections. Claude 
E. Price, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Bunte Brothers, 
Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Illinois. Original 
application September 13, 1930. 
Divided and this application July 25, 
No. 553,128. 7 Claims. 


Serial No. 481,740. 
1931. 
rch. G2). 


Serial 





6. Ina device for homogenizing ingredients to form 
an emulsified candy coating, the combination of a pair 
of concentric sleeves mounted one within the other 
and having each a plurality of openings therethrough, 
at least one of said sleeves having a predetermined 
taper, means for relatively rotating said sieeves, means 
for moving one of said sleeves longitudinally with re- 
spect to the other sleeve to adjust the space there- 
between in order to regulate the homogenizing action, 
and means to force a mixture to be homogenized under 
pressure through said sleeves. 


93,287. Design for Candy. 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to 


Chicago, Ill., a corporation 
May 26, 1934. Serial No. 


14 years. 
4 4 
4 | 


design 


Clarence Dickinson Reed, 
Reed Candy Company, 
of Illinois. Application 
51,937. Term of patent 


The ornamental shown and 


described. 


for candy, as 


Frank 
Brach & 
Ap- 
Term 


93,269. Design for a Candy Display Table. 
V. Brach, Chicago, IIl., assignor to E. J. 
Sons, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Illinois. 
plication June 29, 1934. Serial No. 52,398. 
of patent 14 years. 





The ornamental design for a candy display table as 
shown. 





FOLLOWING a year and one-half of research, the 
Orbit Gum Co., Chicago, has found a way to add 
natural Vitamin “D” to Orbit Chewing Gum. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that Vitamin “D” is not 
a drug but a vitally important food element. The 
product will be introduced in the middle-west as a 
prelude to national coverage. 
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Trade-Mark Primer 
(Conitnued from page 26) 

ferred to the assignee. No title passes unless 

the good-will and business goes along with the 

trade-mark. 

There are numerous instances where trade- 
marks have been assigned without the good- 
will, technically speaking and the business 
going along with it and no difficulty has been 
encountered, but it is due entirely to the fact 
that no situation has arisen which necessitated 
a test of the validity of the assignment. 


W hat Is Copyright? 

Trade-mark users frequently refer to ‘‘copy- 
righting’’ their trade-marks, they have in mind, 
of course, registration. A trade-mark tech- 
nically speaking cannot be copyrighted. 

The term ‘‘copyright’’ in the ordinary sense 
pertains to the registration of a label, carton, 
wrapper, ete., in the Patent Office, which is per- 
mitted under what is known as the ‘‘Label 
Registration Act.’’ Technically speaking, the 
label, or whatever it may be is registered, but 
the act of registering is referred to as ‘‘copy- 
righting.”’ 

The other form of copyrighting pertains to 
works of art, books, photographs, pictures, etc., 
which may be registered in the Library of Con- 
gress as is customary with works of arts and 
publications of various kinds. 

The copyrighting of a label or wrapper ex- 
tends for a period of 28 years and gives the 
owner certain remedies in the event of an in- 
fringement of the label, or whatever it may be 
that has been copyrighted. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be stated with consider- 
able emphasis that the most important things 
for a trade-mark user to have in mind is first, 
to be sure of his title to the trade-mark, i.e., 
that he was the first to adopt it and be sure of 
his first date of usage and his record of such 
usage, and in addition thereto, be eternally 
vigilant in the enforcement of his rights and 
permit no one to trespass thereon. 





Louisville Outing Held for Wholesalers 
and Manufacturers’ Representatives 

THE Falls Cities Wholesale Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation of Louisville, Ky., held an outing on August 
18, for its members, salesmen and their families, and 
manufacturers’ representatives. The manufacturers’ 
salesmen defeated the jobbers’ salesmen in a baseball 
game by the score of 21 to 17. 

This outing was attended by the largest number of 
representatives of the candy industry ever held in 
Louisville, according to officials of the association. 
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PLAN YOUR 


EASTER LINE 
ON A BASIS OF 


RETAINED 
FRESHNESS 


Freshness in candy is the sym- 
bol of quality to the consumer. 
It is important to know 


THAT YOUR 


CREAMS 


WILL STAY FRESH WITH 
A FULL RICH CREAMINESS 


Nulomoline will prevent the troubles 
incident to drying, graining, and 
fermentation — insuring that your 
Easter goods will retain their fresh- 
ness and reach the consumer in prime 
condition—and, too, it 


KEEPS YOUR 


MARSHMALLOW 


SOFT—TENDER AND SWEET 


Nulomoline protects marshmallow from the harm- 
ful effects of cold and dry weather, preventing 
& the marshmallow from becoming dry and tough. 


Vrite for our mew booklets on Cast and Hand-Roll Creams. 





FITS INTO ALL CANDY COMBINATIONS 


THE NULOMOLINE CO. 


109-111 Wall Street Ww New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 2-32-IN. NATIONAL 

Eurobing Machines, complete with 
Automatic Feeders, Bottoming At- 
tachments, Anti-Tailers, Automatic 
Temperature Control, Kihlgren Strok- 
ers, National Coolers and Packers. 
Special prices for prompt removal. 
Address 11-9349, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—HOHBERGER CON- 

tinuous Cream Beater. Price $2,500 
f.o.b. Brooklyn, New York. Address: 
}-9342, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise 


Mari, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE — COCONUT BON- 

Bon Center Machine Thomas Mills 
No. 10. Makes center 11/16” diam- 
eter with 8” diameter rollers. Never 
used. $100. Chase Candy Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FOR SALE— 
Greer 24” Chocolate Coater 
Kihlgren 32” Stringer 
Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine 
Ferguson-Haas Caramel Wrapper 
Racine Automatic Sucker Machine, 
intermittent type or continuous 
duty 
Cooling Tunnel, Automatic Feeder, 
Bottomer, and Kihlgren Stringer 
for 16” Springfield Enrobers. 
Many other items. All rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Savage Brothers Co., 
2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: KING AIR CONDI- 
tioner with ventilators and motor, 
cubic capacity 3,200 feet, also 100 
number card time clock cheap. Ad- 
dress I-9343, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





ONE NATIONAL LITTLE 

Giant Starch Buck, $50.00. One 
No. 2 National Depositor, $100.00, 
f.o.b. Bryan, Ohio. Spangler Candy 
Company, Bryan, Ohio. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE: A SIX-TON VIL- 

ter ice machine in perfect condition, 
also areo cooling coil enclosed. We have 
100,000 folding fancy chocolate boxes 
for sale at a price to interest a bar- 
gain seeker. Wm. McMurray & Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—FORGROVE = SPE- 

cial Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 
chine, for wrapping odd shapes in 
Cellophane or waxed papers, with 
twist ends; also Rose Toffee Wrap- 
per, for waxed paper or Cellophane 
wrapping, with twist ends. Machines 
hardly used. Very attractive prices. 
Address 1-9351, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRICE FOR REMOVAL: WE 

offer a large list of cream manufac- 
turing machinery including Kettles, 
depositors, beaters, enrobers, bottom- 
ers and stringers, and hard candy ma- 
chinery including a Burkhard Vac- 
tum Pan, Simplex Steam Vacuum, 
Hildreth style puller and many other 
items. Write for complete list and 
prices. Wm. McMurray & Co., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1 

Simplex Steam Cooker, 2 Racine 
Sucker Machines and Conveyors, 1 
Hohberger Waffle Machine and con- 
veyor, 2 Continuous Cutting Ma- 
chines with 4 Wheels and conveyors. 
2 Steel cooling slabs 3 feet by 8 feet. 
Will sacrifice for quick sale. The 
Max Glick Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — VACUUM FUMI- 

gating tank with latest improved 
operating machinery and safety de- 
vices. Length 15 feet; diameter 5 
feet; capacity 292 cubic feet. Com- 
plete with 10 h.p., a.c. 3 cycle, 220 
volt motor. This includes vacuum 
pump, carburetor and exhaust fan. 
$1,450.00. Chase Candy Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


THE 
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FOR SALE: MOST MODERN 

chocolate coating equipment, 24-in. 
and 32-in., National Equipment En- 
robers, with all attachments. Wolfe 
Special, wide Peanut Coater, com- 
plete. Cheap prices for quick sales. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
Inc., 318 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—One Model K kiss 

cutting and wrapping machine, 
good condition, with motor, $325.00. 
One American taffy puller, 25-Ib. 
capacity, $125.00, with motor. One 
Thos. Mills furnace with blower and 
motor regulator, $35.00. Above price 
cash, f. o. b. Sandusky, Ohio. John 
H. Sutter, 1124 First Street, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—GAEBEL CONTINU- 
ous Automatic Plastic Machine, 
with five chains, and Batch Roller, 
Sizer, and Cooling Conveyor. Also 
National Equipment Continuous Cook- 
er, complete with Kettles. Address 
[-9350, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Co.. 1140 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—1 BALL 

sizing machine, belt driven; 1 200- 
lb. Savage marshmallow beater, 1 
50-lb. Day marshmallow beater, all 
marines are in A-1 shape. Address: 
G-7346, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE: CHOCOLATE MELT- 

ing kettles, Werner crystal cook- 
er, reversible caramel sizer, elec- 
tric bon bon dipping tables, icing 
beater, starch boards and dollies, 
Junior enrober, nougat cutters, Sav- 
age M. M. beater, Model K. D. kiss 
wrapper, White caramel cutters, de- 
positors, starch printers, Springfield 
steel buck, steam batch warmers, 
steam jacket kettles, Ball beater, 
cold water slabs, warehouse trucks, 
scales, time clock and small hand 
tools. The W. C. Nevin Candy Co., 
1637-1647 Blake St.. Denver, Colo. 
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